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Modern Trends in Juvenile Mental Hygiene* 
WILLIAM B. TERHUNE, M.D., STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


SuMNEMMMMIES FT} pedagogical and psychiatric literature of the 

past five years is replete with discussions of 
T mental hygiene during childhood. Many of 

these articles have dealt with the psychology of 
the child, a few have indicated particular types 
of so-called problem children, while here and 
there, scattered through the literature, are found 
SuMMMUIHMMMS suggestions in regard to the application of 
mental health principles in childhood. It would seem that 
this mass of information might be collected, correlated, and 
placed in a usable form, not only for the purpose of practical 
application, but in order that the facts pertaining to the sub- 
ject might be properly evaluated, the camouflage of fiction 
discarded, and with the decks thus cleared for action, it would 
be possible to proceed to a logical attack, assured of ultimate 
success. 

The present paper was conceived with this purpose and the 
literature of the pedagogical, psychiatric and sociological 
sciences was consulted, with the result that it was found that 
while certain principles seemed to form the foundation of 
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all recent articles, nevertheless a discussion of all the various 
theories and views promulgated would serve only to obscure 
rather than clarify the situation. Therefore the author adopted 
the course of expressing his own views on the subject, quali- 
fying such remarks with the statement that in this attempt 
to present the subject in a usable, practical form he haus 
accepted these views existing in the literature which he has 
found of value and that acknowledgment is hereby made to 
all who have so ably contributed to the subject. 


THE NEED FOR JUVENILE MENTAL HYGIENE. 


The raw material of which our future civilization will be 
built is daily passing through the hands of parents and 
teachers, although the nature of this material is generally 
misunderstood. The result is that the material is not being 
used to the best advantage, the technic of handling it is fre- 
quently founded on misconceptions, and instead of rearing the 
strong human edifices required to withstand the storms of 
life, flimsy structures are frequently thrown up, which, if 
they do not all collapse, do require frequent remodelling, 
propping and bolstering, not only that they may serve some 
purpose, but in order that they may not fall and so endanger 
the more careful structures near them. 

The economic loss resulting from the improper use of this 
good human material is beyond computation. Time, energy 
and money are frequently expended by parents, communities, 
governments and philanthropic foundations, to rear a struc- 
ture ef limited value. Practically one-fourth of the income 
of the government is employed in trying to salvage such 
material in hospitals for mental disease and even in penal 
institutions, and with all this effort the wreckage is all about 
us and we personally must frequently devote time to clearing 
it up before we may go on with our appointed task. 

But consider the matter from the humanistic standpoint. 
We hold that man is entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit 
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of happiness, and yet I contend he is often not given a fair 
opportunity to attain these objectives. The life of a part of 
our population is daily lost by virtue of mental disease, many 
others are deprived of their liberty, and all of us are handi- 
capped in the pursuit of happiness by not comprehending the 
nature of the emotions of ourselves and others. 

We cannot forget the psychic and physical suffering of the 
mentally afflicted, nor the grief of their relatives and friends. 
If we remember that this, together with the unnecessary psy- 
chalgia which we daily endure, can be materially lessened by 
the application, in the juvenile period, of the knowledge which 
we now have, no more need be said in regard to the exigency. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM. 


Granting the need of mental health activities in childhood, 
namely, during that period when the human material is most 
plastic, it is wise to analyze the factors involved. The sine 
qua non of life is adaptation to environment, all education is 
for the purpose of fitting the individual for this demand, and 
is therefore successful only in proportion to such results 
obtained. 

The environment at any given period is more or less static; 
true, in the course of evolution it is altered and this progres- 
sive change must be taken into consideration, inasmuch as 
the children of today must meet situations tomorrow with 
which we are not familiar; for this they must be prepared. 
In order to cope with an environment it is necessary to com- 
prehend it, to see it as it is, not as we think it is, or wish it to 
be. In order to do this, children must be taught to con- 
stantly search for the truth, dispassionately and unselfishly. 
But even the environment does slowly change. It must be 
remembered that at any given time we must adjust to it, for 
it will not adjust to us one bit! There is a constant acqui- 
sition of knowledge, resulting in a constant change in com- 
munity opinions and social relationship, and there is likewise 
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a constant increase in knowledge in regard to how the indi- 
vidual is to meet changing situations. It need not be pointed 
out that it is necessary for individual comprehension to keep 
step with community progress, just as it is necessary for gas 
engine carburetors to be adjusted year by year to meet the 
alterations in the quality of gasoline. Many maladjustments 
are due to failure to comprehend this principle. 

We are, however, primarily concerned at any given period 
with the nature of the material, or the make-up of the indi- 
vidual, with which we work. It matters not for therapeutic 
purposes the relative importance of heredity and environment 
in forming this material, although the possibility of tempo- 
rarily removing the individual from a particularly detrimental 
situation must at times be considered. 

If we believe that the purpose of education is primarily 
training for adaptation, we may arbitrarily consider the 
individual child from four standpoints, namely: the physical, 
instinctive, intellectual, and moral. 


Most children learn to handle their physical apparatus so 
that it functions, although frequently all of the potential 
physical efficiency is not developed. Therefore, simple habits 
of personal hygiene in regard to eating, resting, bathing, mov- 
ing and playing must be inculcated in them. As a matter of 
fact, we adjust to the physical plane of our existence fairly 
intelligently. Nevertheless, it is during childhood that we 
acquire this facility, and proper training in regard to it should 
never be neglected, not only because physical health makes 
for mental health, but because a good physique gives a greater 
opportunity for the expression of mental energy. 

The instinctive life of the child is rarely understood. The 
term instinct is not loosely applied; it is used to indicate the 
inherent cravings of the individual, all of which are directed 
toward action. Instincts are aroused by stimuli, and the 
variety and number of stimuli which will arouse such instincts 
tend to increase throughout life. Likewise, when a stimulus 
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has once aroused an instinct it will continue to do so when- 
ever such a stimulus occurs in one’s environment. Just as 
various stimuli may arouse an impulse, there are likewise 
various forms of reaction which are possible; however, it 
must be said that certain stimuli and reactions are primarily 
specific for certain instincts, and that other stimuli and re- 
actions are later formed around the specific or primary ones. 
For example, the primary stimulus for the escape instinct is 
sound. If one visits a bird preserve he might find that the 
birds exhibited very little fear towards the intruder; but let 
a gun be fired into the air, the sound would instinctively arouse 
fear in the animals, at the same time they would see men; 
thereafter the sight of man would be stimulus which would 
set off fear, or even a man’s coat hanging on a stick would 
be all needed as a stimulus, although sound was the primary 
stimulus. Of course man goes one step further, and even the 
thought of the thing associated with the thing which primarily 
set off the feeling is sufficient to activate the instinctive re- 
flex. Likewise the primary reaction to the escape instinct is 
probably to run away on our legs, but by experience we build 
up other methods of escape, such as by horse, airplane, and 
even fortification. 

The instincts and their feelings with which we should be 
familiar are as follows :* 


Instinct Feeling 
Self-assertion....... Positive self-feeling (Pride) 
Self-abasement. . Negative self-feeling (Humility) 
PN ce ciidewete save eheeesesa RaReR Fear 
I os cite ae sda ew qian eae ean een eae Anger 
I rg diigo Sit iia aie pola ad aa Tender feeling 
I ak ais 5 sd ay Wintel rhe ns a ae ee Wonder 
NE 6a Sedat es ha eee wake et Disgust 


All human beings have these instincts, which are the springs 
from which all actions flow. Emotions are the dynamic fac- 


* Wm. McDougal: Social Psychology. 
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tors in life; they constantly urge us to do and be. We must 
teach that to feel fear, anger, disgust, wonder, pride and 
humility, and all variations and combinations of such feelings 
are reasonable and normal; such feelings are not made to be 
fought per se, for by fighting them they are frequently made 
stronger, but that the action flowing from such springs is to 
be directed intelligently through channels all flowing toward 
one’s moral ideal. 

The intellectual factor is quite important, for all human 
beings are born with a potential intelligence. In many this 
potentiality is never fully realized, while quite a number of 
others are given intellectual loads which they are inherently 
incapable of carrying. These, the relatively feeble-minded, 
must receive training suited to their intellectual ability and 
needs. There is another very small group of those who are 
fortunately endowed with superior intelligence, but it must 
not be forgotten that instinctive development does not always 
run hand in hand with intellectual power; therefore, these 
intellectually superior individuals should be given wider op- 
portunities and training, rather than pushing them rapidly 
through the usual educational mill designed to meet the needs 
of the average individual. 

The ability of the individual to employ instincts wisely de- 
pends to an appreciable extent on native intelligence. One 
must have some ability to comprehend and correlate the past 
experiences and principles of himself and of others, if the 
emotions are to be properly evaluated and rationally employed. 

Never before in the history of the world has the need of 
principles of living been more apparent. Human beings do 
not exist merely on the physical plane, nor are there any who 
do not attain some intellectual experience which guides to a 
certain extent their instinctive demands. But if our develop- 
ment ceases on the intellectual level, an adequate prolonged 
adjustment to environment is not possible. If the height of 
our development-were only intellectual, truly unselfish action 
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would be impossible; in other words, all action would be re- 
lated to self; but an adequate adjustment demands just the 
opposite, namely, that all action of the individual be ulti- 
mately directed towards the environment. 

It is just this absence of inactivity of ideals which is often 
the cause of misconduct and nervous illness. The individual 
knows what he should do, but he wants to do something else; 
in other words, the ideal impulse is not strong enough to carry 
through an action in the face of an instinctive desire. This 
means that ideals must be built up in children, by inculcating 
in them moral tradition, both by precept and practice, and 
perhaps it might be wise to show them that all such moral 
traditions point to the goal of selfless service efficiently ren- 
dered. 


THE RECOGNITION OF THE MALADJUSTING CHILD. 


One should consider that all children are potentially mal- 
adjusting, and they should be treated accordingly. However, 
there are in our homes and schools children who are outstand- 
ing examples of mal-adjustment, either potential or active, 
and it may be useful to point out how such types may be 
recognized.* 

(1) The sensitive child: These children are tremendously 
sensitive to the unpleasant. They therefore go to almost any 
extreme to avoid criticism, disapproval or unpleasant expe- 
rience in any form. They may do this by being unusually 
good, curtailing normal initiative and thus avoiding unpleas- 
ant contacts; or they may react by very clever deception; fre- 
quently they do both. Another form of compensatory re- 
action might be aggressiveness; in other words, to avoid the 
unpleasant they make a gesture of pugnacity to frighten away 
those who might otherwise dare to disapprove. Sensitiveness 
so employed is a great liability, but it is possible to make it 
an asset by training them to accept the unpleasantness of 


* Austen Fox Riggs: Just Nerves. 
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life, and having done so to focus on their opportunities, which 
are all the greater because of their sensitiveness. 

(2) The predominating instinct type: We all have the 
same instincts, but not necessarily to the same degree, for in 
some individuals certain instincts predominate; as for ex- 
ample, there are some people in whom the escape or pug- 
nacity reaction is very easily aroused, and they naturally may 
feel fear or anger under conditions not so affecting most of 
us. Such children should be taught that it is perfectly nat- 
ural for them to have such emotions, but that they must con- 
stantly discount them. In other words, they are afraid, but 
what of it, Let them understand that fear does not always, 
or even often, mean danger, and that they are to judge a 
feeling by the use that can be made of it rather than by its 
apparent face value. 


(3) The unethical group: Such children know what is 
right and best, but desire to do something else, and what is 
more, do it. The outstanding need in such cases is moral 
training for the purpose of strengthening the ideal impulse. 
This must be coupled with an intellectual appeal, explaining 
their relation to the rest of the world. 


(4) The lazy child: Very few children are actually lazy, 
and such a conception usually means that the person who 
uses it is too lazy or ignorant to find the reason for the child’s 
indolence. Apparent laziness is due to ill health, poor per- 
sonal hygiene, feeble-mindedness, slumbering ambition, or, in 
a very few cases, what Goddard has called “psychic consti- 
tutional inferiority.” Therefore, the children in this group 
must have a careful mental and physical examination, coupled 
with social study. 

(5) The feeble-minded child: Such children are being more 
frequently recognized now than formerly. When a child fails 
to pass from one grade to the next, he should always be 
given a psychometric test. The feeble-minded child is of 
many types, some are sedate and others are very active. They 
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usually are not able to hold their own with children of their 
own age, either in play, work or social activities. They give 
a history of being slow in learning to walk and talk, awkward 
in using their body, and frequently given to unusual emotional 
outbreaks. And yet not all children with the above character- 
istics are feeble-minded, which fact shows the need for psycho- 
metric examinations in all suspicious cases. 

I have not given in detail the various symptoms of mal- 
adjustment; I have purposely refrained from saying that the 
irritable, cross, mean, obstinate, intolerant, apprehensive, 
pugnacious, stupid, tearful, sleepy, awkward, deceitful, timid, 
embarrassed, self-conscious, et cetera, type of child was ab- 
normal. I am particularly intolerant towards some reports 
I have received purporting to describe in terms of great con- 
demnation the garden variety of child, whose worst fault may 
be that he is too sensitive, too fearful, too self-willed, or too 
stupid to make an adequate adjustment without assistance. 


APPLICATION. 


It is said that “the proof of the pudding is the eating 
thereof,” and likewise the known facts relative to juvenile men- 
tal hygiene are only of importance in so far as they are useful. 
But the facts are not new; I have only once more reassembled 
them for you, not because of a superior knowledge in regard 
to education, but because we know that all members of the 
educational group must come together to compare notes with 
a view of learning from one another. The educational group 
consists of parents, teachers, physicians, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, philosophers, and last, but far from 
least, the children themselves. The children should be made 
to feel that they are a member of this team, that this job is 
being done with their assistance, not to them or even for them, 
for we must never forget that while we are educating child- 
ren they can constantly educate us, if only we will meet them 
with open minds. There is no royal road to juvenile mental 
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hygiene, and just as a wise general surveys the field before 
the coming conflict, it is wise that we do not overlook any 
factors in the present campaign. We must train those who 
are to carry on the work in the years to come. The boys and 
girls now in the high schools and colleges will in a few years 
be parents and teachers. These classes which are being called 
to the service of humanity must be taught the principles of 
mental hygiene. Some colleges, a few normal schools, but as 
yet no high schools, are trying to meet this requirement. Until 
this is more generally done, we who are serving must correct 
the situation the best we can. 

The parents are the shock troops; they must meet the criti- 
cal moments of the first five years which comprise the pre- 
school age. They cannot do this successfully unless the rest 
of the educational team lend their assistance. For this pur- 
pose clinics for the pre-school children have been established 
in a few places. To these clinics parents bring children who 
are having difficulties, such as tantrums, disobedience, bed- 
wetting, et cetera, and while the child is actively treated in 
such clinics, the major operation lies in teaching the parents 
the elements of child psychology and demonstrating its prac- 
tical application. Such clinics must be established in our 
centers of population, for wherever they are once established 
parents grasp the opportunities presented. These clinics are 
usually officered by psychiatrists, psychologists and profes- 
sional social workers. I suggest that the staff could wisely be 
augmented by the service of practical educationalists. 

The majority of the children reach the schools, comparable 
to base hospitals, without having received much first aid from 
their parents nor passing through the casualty clearing sta- 
tions of pre-school clinics, and therefore it is in our schools 
that the work begins in earnest. One need not be dismayed 
by lack of proper early treatment. True, the problem would 
be simpler if such treatment had been rendered, but there is 
a sufficiency of time and opportunity to accomplish remark- 
able results, if only the need be recognized. 
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Therefore, all children entering school should have a careful 
physical examination, not only for the purpose of correcting 
physical ailments, but in order that the excuse of non-existing 
or psychologically explainable physical ailments or complaints 
may not be made an excuse to escape hardship. We are all 
familiar with the child who is supposed to be, or considers 
himself to be, physically ill, and who uses this as a means of 
escape from disagreeable school tasks. This tendency should 
be nipped in the bud, in order that he may not carry such a 
form of reaction with him into adult life. The question of 
physical health having been settled, the next matter to receive 
attention should be to determine the native intelligence of the 
child. This latter could be very quickly done every year for 
the new children entering school, by using group mental tests 
similar to those so successfully employed in the army. Then 
the sensitive children should be picked out for special consid- 
eration, not only because they are going to need it, but because 
they deserve it. It seems very probable that the sensitive 
people who are in such danger of becoming hypersensitive, are 
really the ones who carry on the world’s work, that is to say, 
that sensitveness can either be a great liability or a tremen- 
dous asset, depending on how it is employed. It is in the 
handling of such children that the consulting psychiatrist, who 
should be attached to every school system, can be of great 
help. 

With all of this the individual teacher must have a working 
knowledge of dynamic psychology. Those of us who have not 
such knowledge can easily acquire it, if the attempt be made. 
We cannot expect to build good, enduring structures unless 
we ourselves are finished craftsmen. There are useful books 
available on this subject; the best of the lot is probably 
McDougal’s Social Psychology. 

This subject should not be left without mentioning the 
much discussed matter of discipline. There are two schools of 
thought prevalent: one, the individualistic group, contends 
that children must be allowed to do as they wish; the other, 
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the repressive group, holds that children must not be allowed 
to do as they please; both are partly right, but wrong if either 
theory is carried to an extreme to the exclusion of the other. 

If the purpose of discipline be considered, it is apparent 
that the ability of the individual to adjust himself to his en- 
vironment depends largely on his ability to conform to the 
laws of the group in which he is placed. In other words, 
society daily disciplines its members and one cannot do as he 
pleases. The same instinctive impulses motivate us all, and 
it must be understood that such individual desires can only 
be followed in so far as they are for the common good. There- 
fore children should be taught these facts and disciplined in 
an impersonal manner, in order that they may conform to 
such principles of conduct which will enable them and others 
to live and be happy. They must carry out the wishes of 
adults, not because you demand it, but in order that civiliza- 
tion may progress. They should, therefore, be wisely pun- 
ished, not in any spirit of vindictiveness, but to teach them 
that while from the instinctive standpoint they may not be 
responsible, from the social standpoint they are always ac- 
countable. The quicker this lesson is learned the better. 

Coupled with this must be the comprehension on the part 
of adults that obedience on the part of the child is not a 
subject for argument between parents and children. Obedi- 
ence must be explicit and carried out without argument, to be 
followed later, after disobedience has been granted, by expla- 
nation. You cannot explain a child into liking a dose of castor 
oil, at least not at the time you give it, but later, after they 
have taken it, they will accept the explanation of its object 
gracefully. 

Finally, in conclusion, let us remember that adults are chil- 
dren who have grown older. We teachers and parents must 
comprehend that we likewise must adjust to children on our 
individual, physical, instinctive, intellectual and moral planes. 
We must have strength and follow good physical hygiene; we 
must handle our own instinctive tendencies wisely; must em- 
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ploy our intellect to increase our storehouse of experience, 
and must follow ideals of service unselfishly if the next gener- 
ation is to be properly trained. We, too, are sensitive and 
are subject to the various forms of reaction to sensitiveness, 
such as self-righteousness, deception and intolerance. Hard- 
ship and unpleasantness must be expected and accepted as our 
lot in life, in order that opportunities may be seized as pre- 
sented. If such principles are remembered the next genera- 
tion will be far superior to us; true they will surely feel as 
we do, but if we point the way they can learn to discount 
their emotions and break away from many of the useless and 
harmful misconceptions which hold us enthralled. 


Seeds 


Seeds are awfully funny things ; 

Some are plain, and some have wings,— 
(Like the milkweed )—fluffy white ; 
Some—(the jewel-flower so bright)— 

Have pods that pop on touch, and scatter 
Before you know what is the matter. 


Hollyhocks have flat brown seeds 

Close packed in rings. I’ve found black beads,— 
(They looked so!)—’neath the four o’clocks’ 
Prim stems; and oh! such flocks and flocks 

Of tiny specks as rattle up 

Inside the high-roofed poppy’s cup! 


Nasturtium seeds smell peppery sweet ; 
They grow in triplets, green and neat. 
I love to fill small paper bags 

With different kinds, and put the tags 
On each. I am so fond of seeds, 

I’d ’most collect the naughty weeds’! 


KATHARINE Sawin OAKEs. 


Lancaster, New Hampshire. 
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Pan-Americanism Through Our Schools 


PAUL TINCHER SMITH, A.M., ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


Suni? VER since man began to leave records behind 
him, and perhaps for centuries before, civiliza- 
E tion has moved steadily westward, until now it 
has come back to the starting point. To sub- 
stantiate this statement one needs only to turn 
i | to the records of the United States census bu- 
5 = reau for 1880, and observe there the statement 
Cummunmm:£> that there no longer exists a western “frontier” 
in the United States. And beyond the west coast of the 
United States there lie no unoccupied territories save scat- 
tered islands of the Pacific. From whatever standpoint this 
fact may be viewed, whether economic, political, social, or 
other, it suggests startling consequences. Now that it is no 
longer possible to follow the advice, “Young man, go west!” 
where is the new generation to turn when it becomes neces- 
sary to move on? 


TUTTE 


With Europe overcrowded, Asia surfeited with excess popu- 
lation, and most of unoccupied Africa climatically unfit for 
the white race, there seems to be but one answer to the ques- 
tion, and that answer is South America. Here, at America’s 
door, lies perhaps the “last frontier,” territorially speaking, 
of the race, for much of South America is fitted for our eviil- 
ization, and there are vast quantities of natural resources and 
immense tracts of land yet untouched. If the material interest 
here indicated were the only one presenting itself, it would be 
a sufficiently strong argument for Pan-Americanism. 

But this is not the only argument for closer inter-American 
understanding and sympathy. Europe has always held to the 
idea that Latin America has more in common with Europe 
than it has with North America, and this has been based on 
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the one fact that the two continents are racially different, 
whereas much of Europe nearest the Americas is Latin. This 
argument, long undisputed by North Americans, has held 
South American intelligence and commerce by strong cords 
to Europe. Examined closely, it becomes evident that there 
is much which should serve logically to bind the two Americas 
together. Our histories have much in common; we were dis- 
covered by the same people; we both suffered for a time under 
European oppression and we both finally freed ourselves. On 
both continents governments “of, for, and by the people” have 
raised their constitutions and superstructures. On neither 
continent does the European caste system prevail. Moreover, 
there is a striking similarity in geography: vastness charac- 
terizes the southern as well as the northern continent; Argen- 
tina has her great plains and her cowboys; and the same sys- 
tem of mountains which separates Brazil from the Pacific 
coast also separates our Middle West from California. 

In spite of all of these evident facts, two civilizations, the 
one mainly Anglo-Saxon and the other fundamentally Latin, 
have lived next door to each other for four centuries without 
forming a real friendship. Until very recently we North 
Americans have lived almost exclusively unto ourselves, and 
the southern continent has remainel linked to Europe, not, as 
formerly, by political bonds, but by others quite as strong: 
ideals, sympathy, information and trade. 

In making the statement that we have formed no real friend- 
ship, I do not overlook the fact that we have always had 
“inter-American acquaintances,” nor have I been ignorant of 
the diplomatic relations which have existed between the South 
American republics and ourselves for a century. But, “we, 
the people,” have known and cared little about these neigh- 
bors. The World War has done much to open our eyes, and 
the old barriers between us have begun to give way. The 
historian of the future who bases his philosophy of all action 
on economic motives, may say that the World War was the 
one and only thing which forced us into this new attitude. 
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Whether or not this be the case, it remains a fact that, with 
European markets deranged by the exigences of war, we were 
drawn into closed commercial relations with our sister conti- 
nent. As it is impossible for two peoples to have commercial 
dealings without developing at the same time mutual under- 
standing, so our interests have expanded, until now there are 
numerous agencies at work scattering information among our 
people. Books, magazines, lectures, university courses, and 
a Pan-American Bureau in Washington are working together 
to accomplish one end, and those who are informed know that 
the Latin civilization of South America has valuable gifts for 
us aside from material, that there is here a rich literature and 
an ideal of life well worth serious consideration. 

Here then are the evidences of a need for thorough inter- 
continental understanding, and here are the agencies at work 
to meet the need. What is yet to be done? Let me quote 
from a recent writer:* “Judging . . . from the expressions 
of opinion by thoughtful Americans and Latin-Americans, 
diplomatic and intellectual relations will never be able to 
achieve Pan-American solidarity in its best and most lasting 
form until bonds of sympathetic understanding have been 


created among the people themselves,—bonds similar to those’ 


which subsist between the United States and Great Britain 
or France, in spite of wide temperamental differences and 
occasional friction. Those bonds are not the work of diplo- 
matists or financiers,—who, moreover, often jeopardize those 
already in existence,—but of something much subtler which 
emanates from the mass of the people.” 

Real Pan-Americanism, the much-desired thorough under- 
standing and appreciation between two peoples of contrasting 
races, can never be achieved until the “mass of the people” 
becomes thoroughly imbued with it. This understanding and 
appreciation can be imparted only through an educative pro- 
cess, and the logical place for this to be given is in the Ameri- 
can public school. Relatively few go, of their own accord, to 


* Warshaw, J., “‘The New Latin America,’’ p. 163. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1922. 
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the proper sources of information on such matters, and the 
process cannot be left to the daily paper. Here one may 
read of Mexico’s mistakes, but one is given no information 
to explain these mistakes; glowing accounts of periodic polit- 
ical upheaval in Central America can be found, but seldom 
is there room for an article which attempts to give an appre- 
ciative background for such occurrences. 

The public school is the only institution which can meet 
this need. With the coming of international citizenship and 
the recognition of our close relation with the rest of the wide 
world, surely there is room somewhere in the eight years of 
grades and the four years of high school for the teaching of 
something about the civilization of our nearest neighbors. 
The Spanish language is now taught in our larger high schools 
and some of them, a very few, are offering short courses of 
one kind and another, on Latin America. This is well, as far 
as it goes, but there must be more. Too often so-called “Amer- 
ican” history is taught in the grades, when the thing taught 
should be called merely “United States History.” Why can’t 
we find room, in eliminating the repetition which almost invar- 
iably appears in the eight years of the grade history work, 
and actually teach some real “American History”? With so 
many things common to both continents, it would not be diffi- 
cult to co-ordinate United States and Colonial History in some 
way with the History of both Americas. 

In some such way must the task of teaching brotherliness 
in this hemisphere be accomplished. Just this kind of thing 
is now being done in the better schools of Central America. 
Surely a way can be found for this essential public training 
in International Citizenship in our educational system. 











What Constitutes the Teaching of 
Composition* 
ZETA COOK MAYHEW, LYNN, MASS. 


mic." Certainly is not efficient teaching to waste one’s 
energy and time in red-inking carelessly written 
| themes, to be glanced at by the pupil and thrown 
aside, only to be reproduced, so far as the errors 
asasiiinaial are concerned, in succeeding exercises which re- 
ceive similar doses of red ink from the teacher. 
= Composition presupposes that there will be a 
aeenncneauactrnic ge putting together of something(s). These thing's 
hould be ideas, and not errors in wholesale handling. No 
pupil can “compose” until he has the groundwork to begin 
with. This groundwork calls for a background, or in other 
words, an ability to be impressed, to receive impressions. 
When the pupil can receive, he is ready to try to give, to 
express his impression. The mind uncolored by the faintest 
glow of inspiration, either of a subjective nature or by pene- 
tration from external sources, is as innocent of the power to 
“compose” as the proverbial dish washed clean is of supplying 
food to the starving. He has nothing in his mind; he has 
nothing to say as a consequence. 

Then the first task in teaching composition is to place, to 
arouse, to develop ideas. No one can form your plan for you; 
this task is your own individual problem. But you will find 
it necessary to be vigilant and energetic in your work, in 
requiring and in securing the proper reading material for the 
laboratory process. At best, it is not an easy task to secure 
honest and faithful co-operation from all the members of the 
class, and the best teachers know someone is usually “getting 
by.” The literature read in class may be used to yield many 
interesting and pleasing exercises. Here is an opportunity for 
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* See article in September Education on ‘“‘The Question of Teaching English,”’ 
by the same author. 
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the pupil to exercise his own power of thinking, to express his 
individual opinion of characters, events and things; to dis- 
cover his power to interpret, and to reproduce by original 
combinations something new and worth-while. 

Pupils should be led to find interest in selecting and limiting 
their own topics. They write upon subjects of which they 
have either first-hand or acquired knowledge. The research 
should be a matter of importance and interest. 

The theme or message should be clear in the child’s mind 
after he has selected his subject, and it should be understood 
here that these terms—theme and subject—are not synonyms. 
Theme means central thought or main idea; the word message 
may be used as a synonym for theme; while subject is a 
synonym for topic or title; these latter terms are synonyms 
for the label of the composition. This may be better under- 
stood by the following examples: 

The Great Stone Face is the title, subject, topic, that is, the 
name or label of one of Hawthorne’s stories; while the theme, 
central thought, or message of that story is, “As he (a man) 
thinketh in his heart, so is he,”—to give the Biblical phrasing, 
and this form of phrasing seems most fitting for the series of 
incidents used to bring out the author’s idea or message. 

Again, in Stlas Marner, George Eliot, through that par- 
ticular set of incidents developed the theme, “The love of a 
little child shall lead them.” This is the Biblical phrasing 
used in Isaiah; another phrasing of the same truth is, “The 
love of a little child shall regenerate the soul of man.” In 
this novel the name of the hero is used as a title or subject 
for the story. The theme should not be stated in topic form, 
while the subject or title is so stated. The theme should be 
given in the form of a complete statement or sentence, and 
is the gist or the thought, the heart of it; it is the message. 
This is important, because many teachers do not distinguish 
between the meaning of these terms and confusion results. 

When the theme, message, is clearly defined in the mind of 
the pupil, he is ready to plan his development of that message. 
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He decides what phases of the subject he will handle, that is, 
he discovers the main issues in his theme and states these as 
minor points or subdivisions of the theme in the same manner 
in which he formulated that theme. These sub-themes become 
the main ideas for the chief divisions of the composition and 
bear the same relation to the smaller units of the composition 
as the theme does to the whole. These subdivisions are called 
topical or key sentences, and serve as the substance or gist 
of the paragraph to which they belong, each paragraph having 
its topical sentence. After the theme and the topical sen- 
tences are well worked out, the pupil may now set about devel- 
oping the minor points for each division or paragraph. The 
number of such subordinations should depend upon the com- 
plexity of the discussion, and it must be borne in mind that 
the greater the simplicity, the more successful will be the 
result; simplicity versus simpleness is an art in itself. The 
student now has his outline made, and from this skeleton can 
be developed a complete whole, an elaborated message, by the 
proper insertion of illustrative and descriptive materials. 
The type of the discourse governs the selection of the points 
to be used to develop the central thought, action having a 
proper importance in narrative. Outlining, properly done, is 
a chief essential. 

Too little time is spent on good sentence building; too much 
time upon so-called theme writing, which, after all, amounts 
to little more than a farce of filling assignments. Pupils fre- 
quently grow impatient in doing what, to them, seems a slight 
task, because they have not grasped the real magnitude of the 
work; they wish to rush into “writing themes.” Teachers 
sometimes allow this unguided criticism from adults as well 
as from the pupil to hurry them into wasteful assignments. 
Efficient teaching is, perhaps, one of the most courageous 
things one can do, and, like any battle, may end fatally for 
the hero if the war is not waged under the protecting power 
of Wisdom. 

Some of the best work in composition writing has been 
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done through the method of taking time to produce worth- 
while, one-sentence compositions: pictures, characterizations, 
directions, and even events. From these models, paragraphs 
are constructed, the one-paragraph units as the goal for the 
story or exposition until the principles of brevity, accuracy, 
and wholeness of expression are achieved. If this is all done 
properly in the earlier years, the final work may be profitably 
spent in the advanced work of construction, approaching the 
essay or the short story. But teachers in secondary schools 
seldom find their entering pupils sufficiently equal in prepara- 
tion and ability to do the preparatory work which builds 
toward advanced composition, toward that which high school 
pupils really ought to be able to do when they are graduated 
from a four years’ course. 

No high school teacher should permit grammatical mistakes, 
misspelled words, faulty vocabulary, slang, nor should they 
accept as a “composition” so many pages of words, or a set 
number of words regardless of sense or interest. 

Much oral work should be included in composition. This 
part of the teaching can be very closely correlated with the 
literature, and is also an excellent opportunity for the corre- 
lation of the recitation in English with other departments. 
Current history discussions and talks on subjects of various 
departmental interests may be successfully utilized in oral 
composition. It is a known fact that all departmental instruc- 
tion depends to a great degree upon the English department 
for its greatest efficiency,—the stronger the degree of effic- 
iency in English instruction, the stronger to the same degree 
will be all other departments of that school, and vice versa. 
The daily recitation will be made to play an important part 
in the work in oral composition, both in correlation of depart- 
mental subjects and in the correlation of grammar and com- 
position with the literature studied. It is a great mistake, 
however kindly intended, to allow a pupil to excuse himself 
from oral recitation on the plea that he never could “talk” 
to the class and must depend upon an occasional theme or 
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examination to show his merit. If one lives in the world 
he expects to use his powers of speech. Speech is a constant, 
and he cannot get away from it, try as he may. He should, 
therefore, be expected to develop his powers and to cultivate 
those powers the more according to his lack and his conse- 
quent greater need. 


How Do You Teach a Poem, a Play, a Short Story or a Novel? 


In teaching any type of literature, three separate readings 
should be required. The first reading should be rapid and 
with little or no discussion. The purpose should be to gain 
impressions and should answer for the pupil the question, 
“Do I like this piece?” However, simple questions leading to 
a deeper realization of the excellence and beauty of the story 
should not be ignored when the pupil shows voluntary interest 
He should be encouraged to read the first time for enjoyment 
and to answer for himself whether he likes it. The second 
reading should have for its purpose the obtaining of the story, 
if a narrative,—short story or novel,—the action and charac- 
terization if a play, the evidence or persuasion if exposition 
in type, and the nature of the subject matter of a poem. The 
third reading should be accompanied by the suggestions and 
questions which bring out the literary and artistic excellence 
of the piece. 


No piece should attempt to exhaust its treasures, for, indeed, 
this cannot well be done. The best literature is an inexhaust- 
ible mine of riches, and should always yield its wealth to the 
right seeker. 


Aside from the deeper appreciative values of beauty of 
thought and expression, of moral and spiritual unfoldment of 
character and mind, literature furnishes excellent opportuni- 
ties for the increase of vocabulary, the improvement of style, 
the use of picturesque and suitable words, models of sentence 
structure and thought development. 


Theme topics for original handling, thought reaction, and 
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for exercises as reviews may be selected from the literature 
lesson. 

Memorizing “gems” from poetry, even the whole of certain 
poems, should not be neglected throughout the whole high 
school course. A mind rich in poetic lore and expression is 
one to be envied, and is far too rarely found among our 
students. 

The alert teacher will be able to devise many novel exercises 
for impressing and retaining the marked virtue of a lesson. 
For example, the teacher has often found it both enjoyable 
and profitable to ask her Milton class, some morning unexpect- 
edly, to turn their texts upside down upon the desk, and then, 
by turns, recite from the night’s study some picturesque word, 
phrase, or sentence which made, in itself, a picture, a charac- 
terization, or expressed a virtue. Thus: “dappled dawn’; 
“‘meek-eyed Peace’; “shadowy flail’; “meadows trim with 
daisies pied”; “tufted trees”; “robed in flames and amber 
light’”’; are quickly and happily poured from L’Allegro. Again, 
she may call for images induced by the various appeals to the 
senses: “spicy nut-brown ale’; “drudging goblin sweat’; 
“cream-bowl”’; “glimpse of morn’; “lies him down”; 
“stretched out all the chimney’s length”; ‘whispering winds” ; 
“warble his native wood-notes wild’; “linked sweetness long 
drawn out’; “melting voice”: “beds of violet blue’; “‘fresh- 
blown roses’; “washed in dew”; “sweet-briar”’; “the vine’’; 
“twisted eglantine.” Expressions of light and shade, of moods, 
of personal description, of action, et cetera, may vary the 
exercise, with the result of increasing interest and deepening 
of impressions and appreciation. 

References to mythology and classical traditions should 
never be ignored. Historical settings, foundations or values, 
should likewise be appreciated and emphasized in proportion 
to the merit of the element contained. Good pictures, either 
in color or in photographic form, lend interest and increase 
the power of vizualization. If the teacher has traveled and 
can furnish first-hand experiences local to the subject under 
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discussion, he has an advantage which should not be under- 
valued by any false sense of modesty or fear of being called 
egotistic or a “talking teacher.” Any virtue can, under igno- 
rance and prejudice, be perverted and maligned. First, know 
your own virtues as a teacher richly endowed and equipped, 
give of these freely but wisely and courageously with right 
motive, knowing that truth is always stranger than falsehood 
and in the end must be known above any perversion. Criti- 
cism, made through a spirit of ignorance or malice, has no 
place in the wise and conscientious teacher’s mind, who must 
realize that sooner or later justice will balance the scale. The 
essential thing for the right-minded and industrious teacher 
to know is that he is not guilty of overstepping any of the 
bounds of his province, that he can and will interpret the good 
in literature and lead the pupil to develop this power for 
himself, and that he is neither bluffing the time away himself 
nor allowing any form of dishonesty to the indulgence of his 
class, while he vehemently casts behind him any false sense 
or effort that would inhibit his possibilities and talent as a 
good teacher. However, if you are guilty of “talking’”’ when 
you have nothing worth-while to say, know, oh, mortal teacher, 
that there is in store for you as dire a fate as that awaiting 
the unfortunate one who cannot lift his nose from his text- 
book nor ask a question without reference to his notes or 
outlines. You will pass out of memory “unwept, unhonored 
and unsung.” Moderation in all things is the watchword, and 
reference to text, notes, or outlines may have its rightful place 
in the day’s program, also, under such caution. The question 
for the teacher to keep in mind is, What do I actually do? and 
not, What is said of me? The introduction of new or differ- 
ent customs and methods are sometimes startling to the pas- 
sive mind, but if they are right forms and really productive 
of good, you need only to console yourself with the well known 
fact that all who have trod the globe before you in any kind 
of reform or advance in any phase of civilization, was only 
as mighty as he was meek, as great as he was good, and as 
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worth-while as he was honest and industrious. The idle alone 
talk about such a man. But unkind criticism is injurious to 
the inexperienced teacher who has not tried his powers and 
proved them stable, so that each knock is in reality a means 
of increasing power for him. 

As to the amounts of the various kinds of lessons and the 
time to be spent, one hardly dares to conjecture under such 
a wide range of possibilities as present themselves in such a 
discussion. These are specific and personal matters to be 
adjusted under personal advisement and experience. How- 
ever, it may be stated that the preference is given to a suf- 
ficient number of carefully selected types and varieties, rather 
than to spending the year on the exhaustive study of one or 
two pieces. The exhaustion usually comes to the teacher and 
to the class, rather than to the wealth of the story elements. 
No matter how rich and full it may be, it will grow monoto- 
nous under even the most competent hand if confined to 
exhaustive study, so-called, by the student of limited powers 
of appreciation and experience. 

This discussion would not be properly concluded without 
at least a reference to the reading to be done in the actual 
recitation. Shall the teacher do the reading to the class, or 
shall the pupils be allowed to take part in the exercise? In 
the first place, we admit that either procedure may be a won- 
derful success, or, under adverse conditions, may be a flat 
failure. Then, to the teacher who can read and thus advance 
his class, we say, By all means do as much of it as you have 
time for and as will further your work. On the other hand, 
although the pupil may not read so well, nor may wish to 
expose his inability, it has frequently been found by experi- 
enced teachers that such an exercise was the thing most badly 
needed by certain, or perhaps all, of the class. It assists in 
overcoming embarrassment and timidity, and it often helps 
the pupil to find himself in some unexpected way while reading 
aloud to the class. Judgment should be exercised in all such 
efforts to develop the powers of the individual or of the whole 
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class, and there is much good to be obtained by both exercises 
when rightly pursued and wisely varied. 

In the study of literature, as well as in the composition 
work, the good teacher will never find his time hanging 
heavily on his hands. He will too often, alas! see his car 
disappearing in the distance, or the hands of the clock pointing 
wearily long past a cherished appointment, while he struggles 
with the lagging spirit of the disinterested or lazy pupil. If 
the pupil can do the work, it is the teacher’s business to see 
that it is done, although it may cost him an extra session 
or the sacrifice of some deserved hour of recreation. Be it 
remembered that we hope never to be guilty of advocating 
that any teacher ever pose as, or actually be, a martyr or a 
drudge for his cause. Such a thing is as great a folly and 
to be as soundly condemned as to be a slacker, an idler, or a 
bluffer in teaching. However, his duty is the business in hand, 
and he is responsible for its accomplishment through the 
wisest means at his command, means that may not always 
decrease his hours or labor. The teacher is equally guilty to 
“pass” his pupils wholesale, or to “fail” them en masse to 
avoid extra effort and expenditure of time. Much worthy 
effort has been made by educators to establish a scale for 
grading and for justly determining the per cent of failures 
per class. But the application of any such rule must always 
be made, as it is intended to be made, with common sense 
and careful judgment. No such rule can be applied to “all 
classes, at all times, in all circumstances, under all condi- 
tions,” by which a set or rigidly fixed number of pupils must 
be “failed” per hundred. This may apply to pupils in general, 
but it cannot rigidly apply to groups, and is never so intended. 
Groups vary, and a teacher will sometimes find that he has 
few if any failures, providing he has spent the right effort in 
securing results in his work, while another class may be over- 
burdened with the failing type. This sometimes happens by 
years, a teacher having few failures one year, according to 
the groups he happens to assemble, while another year there 
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may be allotted to him a large number of the troublesome 
type. Whatever may be the condition, it is nevertheless his 
business to lessen the number of prospective failures as the 
year advances, not by “giving” credits, but by seeing to it 
that they are actually earned and that he ends his year’s work 
with the happy consciousness that his extra efforts have 
yielded right results, and that in his secret heart he has a 
long list of achieving pupils who “might have been” repeaters 
save for his untiring zeal in their behalf. 


Tragedy 


My friend is father of a boy of four, 

A man of word and deed, with noble mind. 

And yet—how strange he cannot see his fault— 
In pent-up city of five million souls, 

In mansion high of stone, a million-roomed, 
The little fellow spends the most of days! 

Indeed, his mother is all loving kind, 

All faithful, true and tender in her care; 

But yet she is his one associate. 

To him all children are as story-folk, 

Who dwell in some enchanted, distant realm. 
When thus he sees them romping in the square, 

In playful glee, wild tumbling in the park, 

His heart fills up. In secret, he adores 

These forms, which are to him real fairy sprites— 
A holy awe, to worship close akin! 

His key to childhood’s box of golden dreams,— 
Unturned to stay, will seal the lock with rust! 


FREDERICK HERBERT ADLER, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Humanized Course in Mathematics for the 
First Year in a Women’s College 


ELIZABETH B. COWLEY, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, 
VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Quins T may be profitable to introduce this subject by 
= = a brief survey of the changes and developments 
= I 5 in the freshman course in one college for women. 
a z I have taken my data from the printed cata- 
™ 5 logues of a women’s college. 

2 = In September, 1865, the entrance require- 


ments in mathematics consisted of arithmetic 
Cmmmm«£: and Robinson’s University Algebra to quadratics. 
In college the student was required to attend five recitations 
per week in mathematics for each of the first three semesters. 
In the freshman year she completed the text in algebra and 
began Loomis’s Geometry. In the first semester of her sopho- 
more year she completed geometry and studied trigonometry. 
What else was required? For entrance, the other subjects 
were geography, elementary history, English grammar, and 
certain portions of Latin and French grammar and literature. 
In each of the first three semesters in college, five hours of 
Latin and five hours of French were required. In addition to 
these fifteen hours of prescribed work, the student might select 
one or more electives, or she might study art or music. The 
selection was not wholly at the option of the student, but was 
also at the discretion of the president and the faculty. In the 
last five semesters of the course, fewer hours were prescribed. 
In mathematics there was an elective course in conic sections 
for the second semester of the sophomore year, and another 
in analytic geometry and the calculus for the second semester 
of the junior year. ; 

In 1869 the required work was reduced to the two semesters 
of the freshman year. In the sophomore year three studies 
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were assigned to each student by the faculty. In the last two 
years each student was allowed to select three studies each 
semester, subject to the approval of the faculty. The next year 
this arrangement was modified by allowing the student to 
elect for the last three years. 

In 1872 there were two important changes: (1) the student 
might substitute Greek or German for French in entrance and 
collegiate requirements; (2) the required collegiate work was 
returned to a three-semester basis. The only change in mathe- 
matics was that the sophomore elective was Olney’s General 
Geometry and Calculus. 

In 1874 the entrance requirements were increased to include 
Olney’s University Algebra through quadratics and three 
books of Loonvis’s Geometry. The required mathematics of the 
second semester of the freshman year was replaced by a re- 
quirement in another subject. The students completed trigo- 
nometry in the first semester of the sophomore year as for- 
merly; in addition they heard lectures on surveying and 
navigation. 

In 1880 there is a specific statement that in the first 
semester of the freshman year algebra was to be taught one 
hour a week, and geometry four hours a week. This is an 
early instance of parallel courses. 

In 1882 the entrance requirements were increased to include 
the whole subject of plane geometry. The freshman work is 
given as Olney’s University Algebra, binomial formula, logar- 
ithms, and higher equations, and Chauvenet’s Solid Geometry. 
The next year we note a rearrangement of the required fresh- 
man mathematics. It ran through both semesters; in each 
semester it was counted as a “half-course,” alternating with 
natural history. In 1885 the entrance algebra requirement 
was increased to include ratio, proportion, and the progres- 
sions. The freshman mathematics was again rearranged, 
covering five hours per week the second half of the first 
semester and the first half of the second semester. 

In 1886, there was a general revision of the curriculum, less- 
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ening the number of hours in the required subjects. Mathe- 
matics was changed from two semesters of five hours each to 
three semesters of three hours each. In 1895 the sophomore 
requirement in mathematics was given up, but the require- 
ment in the second semester of the freshman year was in- 
creased to four hours per week: two of algebra and two of 
trigonometry. Later this was rearranged, with algebra four 
hours per week the first half of the semester and trigonometry 
in the other half of the semester. 

In 1903 the curriculum underwent another general revision, 
cutting all subjects to a three-hour basis. The second semes- 
ter’s requirement in mathematics was listed as algebra and 
plane trigonometry, but the trigonometry gradually crowded 
out the algebra. 

In 1905 there was a change in elective mathematics worth 
noting. For twenty years the sophomore elective had been 
analytic geometry and the junior elective differential calculus 
the first semester and integral calculus the second semester. 
But in 1905 a beginning course in calculus was offered in the 
second semester of the sophomore year. This included the 
simplest parts of both the differential and the integral cal- 
culus. 

In 1918 the order of the subjects in the required work in 
freshman mathematics was reversed, bringing plane trigo- 
nometry before solid geometry. In 1919 an innovation was 
introduced in the second semester of the freshman require- 
ment by allowing the students an absolutely free choice be- 
tween solid geometry and a new course called elementary 
analysis. This course included some of the more elementary 
parts of analytic geometry and the theory of limits and the 
derivatives of the simpler algebra functions, with applications 
to maximum and minimum problems and rates. The last big 
revision of the curriculum went into effect in September, 1923. 
The only subjects required without choice are English, Eng- 
lish speech, history, and hygiene. In addition, each student 
must select five subjects from five groups out of six named 
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groups. Thus it is now possible for a student to omit mathe- 
matics, or classics, or one other subject. 

The course in mathematics as it is to-day is by no means in 
a final or perfect form. In it we see a modification of the 
ideals of those who have taught mathematics—a compromise 
that has resulted from the struggle of the opposing ideals of 
members of the entire teaching body as each has endeavored 
to meet by her own methods the conditions that she consid- 
ered the most vital in the particular educational problem. 

What have the teachers of mathematics done to “humanize” 
this course in mathematics? Unfortunately we have no re- 
cords of the devices used by those who are gone. May I sug- 
gest a few devices that I have used? I want to emphasize the 
fact that I am speaking for myself alone and not for our 
department of mathematics. 

In trigonometry one naturally thinks of measuring instru- 
ments. I take our old surveying instrument out every year 
with my sections. Usually we take readings of angles of 
elevation to get data for finding the height of one of the 
residence halls. The students are eager to think up common 
sense checks to enable them to decide whether their results 
are reasonably correct. We often get into a discussion of the 
uses of surveying in the building of bridges and highways. 
The slide-rule proves a fascinating device to freshmen, 
especially if they see its connection with logarithms. I 
always have them make logarithmic scales on strips of 
squared paper and use these before they try the commercial 
slide rules. The student of physics can give many illustra- 
tions of the uses of measuring instruments. I have found 
that my freshmen begin to see another use for mathematics 
when they learn that I am invited in the fall to give an explan- 
atory lecture on the slide-rule to the economics class in statis- 
tics (where some of the students have had no previous 
acquaintance with the slide rule.) 

In solid geometry I lead the student to look for prisms, 
pyramids, cones, spheres in the architecture of the campus; 
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in the apparatus of the physics, chemistry and botany labora- 
tories; in the crystals of geology and mineralogy; and in the 
spheres and circles of astronomy and geography. Another 
device is that of illustrating their logical errors by similar 
errors in everyday conversation, in popular lectures, etc. 

In elementary analysis there are wonderful possibilities in 
the idea of the function, in the graphs of functions, in maxi- 
mum and minimum problems, and in problems on rates. One 
year my section made a scrap-book of graphs clipped by mem- 
bers of the class from newspapers and magazines. 

Correlation of any part of freshman mathematics with 
other subjects is of great help in humanizing it. For example: 
Some years ago our botany department found that their 
students had difficulty in identifying trees because of vague 
and often highly inaccurate ideas of heights. They brought 
the problem to me and I took it up with my freshmen, to 
whom it was a live and real problem. Together we worked 
out a simple contrivance which any one could easily make and 
which gave results of sufficient accuracy. 

The interdependence and mutual helpfulness of the various 
departments is furthered by asking the teacher of physics, 
chemistry, economics, botany, etc. to report instances where 
students have failed to make good use of their mathematics. 
Indeed, we may go a step further and set the students to 
thinking about the causes of these failures. Again, students 
are usually eager to supply information about the uses that 
they themselves find for their mathematics in other courses. 

Another effective way of humanizing the work in freshman 
mathematics is by an occasional illustrated lecture on some 
phase of the development of mathematics. For example:— 
One of my lectures was on the development of our number 
system. I used slides which Professor David Eugene Smith 
of Columbia University got out some years ago. I began 
with finger-counting and the origin of our number system and 
explained old methods of subtraction and multiplication and 
concluded by drawing attention to the dependence of to-day’s 
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comforts and civilization upon past achievments in mathe- 
matics—laying stress upon the building of bridges and high- 
ways and tall buildings and the varied and extensive uses of 
electricity. I wish to emphasize the necessity of not giving 
such lectures too often, for many college students are suffer- 
ing from an overdose of lectures. 

An occasional short topic presented by a member of the 
class, telling of the life of a mathematician adds a human 
touch. Old text-books and manuscripts on mathematics may 
be used to advantage in leading the students to a conception of 
mathematics as a real, live, and growing subject which is 
closely interwoven with the civilization of the day. To be 
specific:—I recently succeeded in arousing much interest in 
an English text on general mathematics written more than a 
century ago. The students in trigonometry were delighted 
with the quaintly worded problems on heights and distances 
and their water-color illustrations. They solved some of the 
problems themselves and then compared their solutions with 
those in the text. 

The students’ mathematics club has been a most efficient 
enlivener of our mathematics work. It brings together the 
students in an informal way and gives them an opportunity to 
hear and present elementary papers on the practical applica- 
tion of mathematics, on the lives of famous mathematicians, 
on mathematical puzzles and recreations, etc. Indeed, two 
of my students wrote a short mathematical play, which was 
performed before the club in February 1919 and was pub- 
lished in The American Mathematical Monthly in June of 
that year. 

A vocational conference has great possibilities. Our 
students get up a general conference once a year. Here is 
an opportunity for the teacher who is in close touch with 
things outside academic circles, if she is asked for suggestions 
of a suitable speaker in industrial mathematics. If the 
teacher is willing to entertain the speaker and give the stu- 
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dents an opportunity to meet her socially, the conference may 
be made very helpful to the classes in mathematics. 

These are a few of the devices that I have used. Perhaps 
you have others that you like better. But yours and mine 
will be worse than useless if we consider them as anything 
more than means toward an end. They are simply the out- 
ward manifestations of something much more fundamental 
and far-reaching. In the last analysis there are three all- 
powerful factors in humanizing our course:—these are the 
class, the subject matter, and the teacher. 

How can the class be used as a humanizing factor? The 
class becomes a humanizing facter when the teacher really 
knows each individual member. When a new class enters 
your class-room, do you not look at each individual student 
and ask yourself, ‘““Why did you come to college? Did you 
have a definite purpose? If so, how can I lead you to work 
toward its fulfillment? If you had no purpose, how can I 
arouse you and find you an ideal? What are your weak points 
and how can I help you to overcome them? What are your 
strong points and how can I assist you in developing them? 
How can I adapt this course in mathematics to attain these 
ends?” Now please do not think that I am advocating the 
preparation of a questionaire to be handed to the new student. 
No, indeed, for I think that the new students are rather be- 
wildered by the superabundance of questionaires that come to 
them from various sources. My idea is rather that the 
teacher should have such questions tucked away in her own 
mind and should seek to gradually acquire answers by various 
indirect methods. 

The second factor in humanizing the course is the subject 
matter. It is absolutely necessary to make study and learn- 
ing bright and attractive and pleasant. We all grant that. 
But let us not in our mistaken zeal imagine that we can 
accomplish this end by making it soft and easy and requiring 
no hard work on the part of the student. The teacher must 
really do hard work on her teaching herself and she must 
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expect that the students will study hard, too. There is a joy 
in mastery, that is a very real human joy—one thoroughly 
appreciated by the active young persons in our class rooms. 
It seems to me that the educated young woman is one who will 
not only get all the truest joy and pleasure out of life but who 
will also be able to do effectively and without friction some- 
thing which she does not want to do and she will do it at the 
time when it ought to be done. 

The third factor in humanizing the course is the teacher— 
the real teacher. It seems to me that there are three essential 
qualifications of a real teacher. 

1. Scholarship. She must know her subject thoroughly. 
In addition she should know some allied fields—say physics 
and astronomy—and she must be thoroughly familiar with 
some of the industrial applications of mathematics; for ex- 
ample, insurance and statistical work in economics, biology, 
etc., or that fascinating field of electrical engineering. But 
scholarship alone does not guarantee success in teaching. 
More than one person with a doctor’s degree and a record of 
successful research is a flat failure in the class room: 

2. Technique of teaching. The teacher must know how to 
teach. She must know how others have tried to teach mathe- 
matics and she must learn the strong points and the weak 
points of the various methods. She must be familiar with 
the new work in psychology and with educational measure- 
ments, etc. 

3. The really great teacher has the rather elusive something 
which is also possessed by the musician or poet or sculptor or 
painter ;—in other words the really great teacher is an artist; 
an artist working with materials which are far more inter- 
esting, but far more difficult to handle than stone or canvas. 

In conclusion, let me say that if we have a real teacher who 
knows the class and teaches the subject, that course will be 
humanized whether it be in freshman or the senior year, 
whether it be a course in mathematics or a course in English, 
and whether it be given in a woman’s college or a man’s 
college. 
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- 
A. COLERIDGE’S PLACE IN POETRY. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge belonged to the period in English 
Literature which is known as the Romantic Revival. Roughly 
speaking, the period lies between the dates of 1780 and 1830, 
and is one of the three divisions into which the history of 
English Literature falls in the 19th century. The charac- 
ters of the period may be best expressed by giving a slight 
review of the Classic School, which was its immediate prede- 
cessor, and contrasting this with the Romantic School. The 
Classic School wrote in stilted, extravagant language, was 
elegant in form, and took its subject-matter largely from the 
great Greek and Latin authors. It scorned Nature. On the 
other hand, the Romantic School took as its motto, “Follow 
Nature.” Its disciples aimed to get back to Nature in theme 
and treatment; they desired to attain simplicity in language 
and treatment of subject-matter. There was no copying cf 
old stories, and there were many and varied rhyme schemes 
introduced. There had been several writers in the early 
part of the period who were endeavoring to effect a change, 
but it is generally acknowledged that Coleridge and Words- 
worth definitely began the movement. While they were in 
Somersetshire, in 1797, they formed a lasting friendship, 
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from which mutual benefit was derived, and together they 
planned the publication of a joint volume of verse. The 
book was to be called, “Lyrical Ballads.” Wordsworth was to 
furnish the poems which were to be on nature topics, while 
Coleridge was to furnish those which were on supernatural 
topics. The following quotation shows their belief as to the 
two cardinal points of poetry: 

“The power of exciting the sympathy of the reader by a 
faithful adherence to the truth of Nature, and the power of 
giving the interest of novelty by the modifying colors of the 
imagination.”—Biographia Literaria. 

While interested greatly in the supernatural, Coleridge at 
the same time was of great note as a literary critic. As such 
he helped much in breaking down the prejudice against which 
Wordsworth had to struggle, and his lectures on Shakespear 
helped to promote a revival of interest in that author. He 
may, therefore, be called the great critical mind of the Ro- 
mantic Revival, for most of his work was a protest against 
the formalism of the Classic School, and by reason of his 
creative work he may be characterized as “the supreme 
asserter of the rights of the imagination.” Poetry with 
Coleridge was but one of many pursuits. In his earlier days 
he spent most time with it, and in later times he was occu- 
pied with political, religious and critical questions. He 
seemed, in some ways, to be waiting for an inevitable to- 
morrow to finish some of his poems, and the tomorrow never 
came. So we have “Christabel” unfinished, but the two parts 
which we do possess are of wonderful beauty and power. 
His work is characterized by mastery of rhythm, descriptive 
color, and an atmosphere of wizard twilight. 


¥ 
B. CHARACTER OF “CHRISTABEL.” 


JT. CLASSIFICATION OF POETRY. 
A. Epic.—Poems which must contain a narrative. 
(a) Metrical Romance—Lady of the Lake. 

(b) Tale—The Brook. 

(c) Ballad—Christabel. 

(d) Idyll—Snowbound. 
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B. Lyric.—Songs. 
(a) Odes—Shelley, Keats. 
(b) Elegies—Gray. 
(c) Hymns—Milton. 
(d) Sonnets—Shakespeare, Wordsworth. 
(e) Songs—Burns. 


C. Dramatic. 
a) Tragedy ; 
os oe Marlowe, Shakespeare. 
(c) Masque—“Comus.” 


D. Didactic—Poems which teach definite moral lessons. 
Goldsmith—“Traveller,” “The Deserted Village.” 


II. 


The poem is a ballad in form and subject-matter. In 
terminology, in the supernatural elements, and some of the 
quaint conceits, it connects itself with the revival of ballad 
literature of which Percy’s “Relics” was one of the main 
inspirations. However, it is unlike the old folk-ballads of the 
15th century. In the first place, it has not the communal 
origin (we know this because Coleridge has signed his name) 
of the folk-ballad. Secondly, it is smoother and more mu- 
sical than these. Thirdly, the parts, although the poem is 
not complete, are rounded off and finished as the old ballads 
were not. Lastly, in the first three or four stanzas, a back- 
ground and atmosphere are supplied by means of descrip- 
tions. The style is absolutely different from that of the 
classical period; there are no purely didactic aims,—it is 
delicately suggested, however, that were the poem completed, 
the purity of a pure maiden (LI. 457-469) would be a greater 
charm for the protection of her loved ones than the enchant- 
ments of the Evil One for their ruin. The whole poem is 
charming, simple, and not overlaid with epithet; the mystery 
is absorbing—an unfinished tragedy. 


CHARACTER OF “CHRISTABEL.” 





III. PEOPLE IN THE SrTory. 


Christabel is the beautiful daughter, somewhat suggestive 
of wistfulness, whose religious fervour and love for a far- 
distant suitor takes her into the heart of the woods at mid- 
night, and thereby creates a situation. 
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Sir Leoline is Christabel’s father,—a typical mediaeval 
baron, with characteristic hospitality—a man whose mis- 
understandings had led to his quarrel with his boyhood’s 
friend, Sir Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine. 

Geraldine is the sorceress whose power and wickedness are 
most felt when she renews the spell which she placed over 
Christabel during the mystic hour of midnight- 

Bracy the bard is the very necessary adjunct to the story, 
in order to carry out fully the mediaeval atmosphere. 

Christabel and her father live in a castle near the woods. 
The castle is surrounded by a moat (a defensive ditch, 
usually filled with water and surrounding a mediaeval castle). 
Christabel’s mother is dead (Li. 197) and the daughter is 
betrothed to a lover who is far away (Li. 30). 


* 
C. THE DETAILED STUDY OF THE TEXT. 


The first part of the poem was written in 1797; the second 
part in 1800. The first part bears the marks of the influence 
of Wordsworth in the keen observation of the small details 
of nature (1. 49, “one red leaf’). It was written when 
Coleridge’s genius was at the highest point. The second 
rather spoiled because of the constant mention of places in 
the locality of Keswick, where he wrote this part. This 
rather removes from the atmosphere of unreality which is 
suggested in such phrases as: 

‘Like a lady of a far countree.” 
William Watson, in “Excursions in Criticism,” says: 

“Tt is not merely a falling-off in the quality of workman- 
ship—although there is a falling-off of that sort, the poetry, 
as such, is still very fine-—but the whole basis, environment 
and atmosphere of the First Part were magical and homo- 
geneous. The conditions of time and place were purely 
ideal; there was no uncomfortable elbowing of Wonder by 
Familiarity; the clumsy foot of Fact did not once tread 
upon the rustling train of Romance- But we turn to the 
continuation—we enter the second chamber of this enchanted 
palace—and we are met at the threshold by the dull and 
earthy imp Typography. Since writing the first part, Cole- 
ridge has removed to Keswick, and so forsooth, when he re- 
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sumed his story, we hear of Borrowdale and Langdale, of 
Bratha Head and Dungeon Ghyll. The subtlest part of the 
illusion is gone; the incursion of accidents has commenced 
and the empire of fantasy is threatened.” 

The opening lines of the text are very effective. The title 
contains nothing that is suggestive of mystery or the super- 
natural. There is just a hint of the old ballad poetry in 
this. 


Note 1. Compare Coleridge’s choice of the title 
tabel,” with Seott’s choice of title 
ballad. 


“Chris- 
“Rosabelle” for his 


The supernatural element is forced upon the reader by 
Ll. 1-3: 


ee 


Tis the middle of the night— 

The owls have awakened the crowing cock— 
aa So. 9 mn : > 

lu-whit !—Tu-whoo! 


Li. 12. The howling of the dog at midnight is significant. 


Ll. 14-22. The atmosphere of the poem is typical of some- 
thing supernatural—gray cloud—chilly—full 
These suggest ghostliness. 


Note 2. Dorothy Wordsworth, who was a constant com- 
panion of her brother and Coleridge, has entries in her 
diary of 1798 in which the atmosphere corresponds 
closely to that of the first few lines of “Christabel.” 
(Extract.) “The sky spread over with one continuous 
cloud, whitened by the light of the moon, 
howling of the manufacturer’s dog.” 


moon. 


the 


The following details of ballad poetry are present: 
(a) Title—an odd name. 


(b) Archaic language—e. g-, What makes her ?—furlon- 
weal—did thus pursue—betrothed knight—yester- 
morn—naught—guess (a word of Anglo-Saxon 
origin). There are others of similar nature. 

(c) Supernatural element. 

(1) The force of dreams.—Christabel prayed for 
her lover after she had dreamed all the night 
previously of him. Bracy’s dream and vision, 
occurring as it does in Part II. 

(2) The force of words.—“It moaned.” There is 

something very suggestive in both of these 
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words. “It” suggests the unknown, and 
“moaned” suggests creepiness by its onoma- 
topoeic effects. 

(d) Question and answer form.—In many old ballads this 
rhetorical question form was popular. The fact 
that it could not be answered added to the mystery. 
The use of conversation was common in all ballads. 

(e) The situation is romantic—e. g., the castle surrounded 
by a moat—the lady—knight—forest—apparition— 
the fire whose brands are dying—Geraldine turns 
out to be a witch. 


Ll]. 31-42. This shows confusion of tenses in the past and 
present. Possiby it is a means of suggesting the fear 
and breathlessness of Christabel. 

L]. 34-42, 49-61, give examples of Coleridge’s apt choice of 
adjectives, e. g. rarest mistletoe—broad-breasted old oak 
tree—one red leaf—white robe wan—her answer meet—- 
a damsel bright—muttered words. 

Ll. 79-103. Geraldine’s story and request. 

a. Her capture. 
b. Her abduction. 
ce. Her captors desert her. 

LI. 106-122. Christabel’s generosity and invitation. 

L]. 123-189. Several hints of mystery are introduced here: 
a. According to legend a witch could not walk but must 

be carried over the threshold. 
b. Geraldine could not pray to the Virgin. 
ec. The mastiff acts strangely as the women return, 
even although he knows Christabel. 
d. The brands of the apparently dead fire leapt into 
flame when Geraldine passed by. 
Geraldine’s body was not so beautiful as her face. 
It, on the contrary, was withered and ugly. 

Note 3. The full nature of this ugliness is not told, but is 

suggested in the word, “Behold!” 


2° 


e. 


Ll. 167. Jealous—because the midnight could be so much 
more quiet than they. 

Ll. 190. “Cordial wine”—This was a tonic drink. “Virtuous 
powers”—It possessed great restorative value. 
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Ll. 
Ll. 


202 ff. Christabel wishes to have her mother with her. 
It seems almost significant that she expresses the wish 
at the time when an evil power is standing near. The 
mother, her guardian angel appears, but by Geraldine’s 
words, “This hour is mine.” 

205. “Peak and pine.”—To grow thin and pale as from 
illness. 


217. “Wildered”—Bewildered is the meaning. 


. 225. The spelling of the word “countree” is indicative 


of ballad literature. 

249. “Cincture”—A belt or band around the waist for 
the purpose of holding the clothing. 

203, 255-259. It would almost seem in these two in- 
stances as if Geraldine regretted what she was attempt- 
ing to do to Christabel. 

267. “Spell’—The magic curse which Geraldine is to 
put upon Christabel. This is the only point where the 
hint comes out at all plainly that there could be a moral 
significance to the story—that of an evil nature working 
on a pure one. 


. 294. “I wis’—From the Anglo-Saxon “gewis,” an adjec- 


tive meaning “certainly.” The meaning here is, “I 
think.” 


306. “Tairn’—A small mountain lake. 


. 305-310. All nature seems to be out of working order in 


the hour when witchcraft is most powerful. 


. 317. It is said that infants who smile in their sleep do 


so because the angels are kissing them. The inference 
here might be that Christabel, as pure in fancy as in 
body, was visited once more by the angels after the power 
of the sorceress was removed. 

332. “Matin bell”—The bell for morning chapel. 

339. “Sacristan’—The sexton. 


. 341. “Beads must tell”—The beads on the rosary repre- 


sented prayers and each prayer must be said as the beads 
were counted or told. Coleridge succeeds in giving his 
readers a very truthful picture of the mediaeval concep- 
tion of religion in the opening lines of Part II, when 
he tells us about the scrupulous care with which the sex- 
ton observed his religious duties. 
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Ll. 


. 359. Borrowdale 


. 344. Bratha Head—Windermere—These are actual spots 


in the Lake Country in England. 

350. Langdale Pike—This is another reference to the 
Lake Country. A “pike” is a mountain with a sharp 
summit. 


. 351. Dungeon Ghyll—A “ghyll” is a narrow valley or 


ravine. 





A small mountain nearby which was 
supposedly haunted. 

365. “Tricks’—Arranges or dresses. “Plight”’—A 
braid. 


. 370. The first part of the spell is felt. Christabel for 


the time being seems not to see the ugliness. Here, too, 
Coleridge uses the somewhat popular idea of the benefit 
to be derived from sleep. Cf. also, in this connection, 
“The Ancient Mariner.” 

“To Mary queen the praise be given, 

She sent the blessed sleep from Heaven 

That slid into my soul.” 
381 ff. Here are hints of Christabel’s religious fervor 
and superstition. In mediaeval days religion and super- 
stition were closely allied. 


Ll. 395, 402. “Pacing” and “beseem,” are suggestive of 


Ll. 


ballad language. 


402-426. These are the most famous lines in the whole 
poem. We have here the causes for the quarrel, the 
quarrel and the failure of each man to find a substitute. 
Coleridge adds here a very human modern touch to a 
poem which elsewhere has been quite mediaeval, but at 
the same time this modernness does not destroy the artis- 
tic unity of the whole. 

43%. “Spotted infamy”—Infamy means shame or dis- 
ease, and the use of “spotted” means “tainted.” This is 
a kind of transferred epithet, since a taint always pro- 
duced a spot. 


. 442. “Their reptile souls’—There is a hint here of the 


doctrine of Pythagoras, who believed that there was a 
transmigration of souls—that animals’ spirits most simi- 
lar in nature to the predominating characteristic in the 
human being, infused themselves into men, and he there- 
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Ll. 


Ll. 


Ll. 


Ll. 


Ll. 
Ll. 


Ll. 


I 


- 
— 


Ll. 


Ll. 
Ll. 


by gives an explanation of some forms of passion. Cf. 
Gratiano’s speech in “The Merchant of Venice,” Act IV. 
445. “Ruthlessly”’—pitilessly. “Kenned”—recognized. 
This verb comes from the German verb, “kennen,” mean- 
ing “to know.” 


455. “Ah, woe. . . sights to see.” In these lines there 
a : ie : a ny banat , 
is a suggestion of the evil nature of Geraldine’s body. 
459. “Hissing’—The onomatopoeia suggests a serpent. 
This idea has been carried throughout. 
72. “All will yet be well”—Showing that there is a 
restorative power to purity. 
473. “I ween”—I am certain. 
Note 4. There are almost paragraph divisions to the story 
at this point. 

a. Geraldine’s request. 

b. The baron’s orders to Bracy. 

ce. Bracy’s request and vow, 

d. Bracy’s dream. 

e. Sir Leoline’s misunderstanding of the dream. 
175 ff. “Deemed”—He thought. 
Here notice the difference between what Sir Leoline and 
Christabel saw in Geraldine. 





486. “Trappings’”—Fittings for the harness. 


489. “Solemn vest’—Ceremonious dress. 

Note 5. It is interesting here to see the derivation of the 
word “solemn,” in its use in this line. It is derived 
from the Latin “sollemnis” or “sollennis” (sollus—all, 
every; dnnus—year). “Sollennis” would therefore be 
translated as “that which occurs every year,’ and hence 
as festal or befitting a ceremony. 

493 ff. Irthing flood, Knorren, Moor, Halegarth wood, 

Langdale Hall—These are all places in the Lake Country 

in the vicinity of Keswick. 

“Flood”—A river. 


. 506. “Numerous array” are words suggestive of mediae- 


val times. 
522. “Hail”’—A look of courtesy or words of greeting 
in response to Sir Leoline’s order. 


536. “Herbs”—Plant life. 


Or 


525. “Boon”’—A request. 


Vote 6. The derivation of this word is interesting. It 
combines the Icelandic “bon,” which means request, 
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and the Anglo-Saxon “ben” or prayer, and hence has 
come to mean that which is asked, or a favour. 


Ll. 563. “Loiter”’—To stay unduly long. 

In the following lines it is interesting to note how 
Christobel’s father, wilfully or otherwise, misinterprets 
Bracy’s dream and wishes to protect the Lady Geraldine 
himeelf. 

Ll. 599. “Devoid’—Innocent of. 


Ll. 605 ff. There is in these lines a hint of Christabel’s 
guilelessness. In her it is so strong that her mind is 
passively ready to accept the impress of evil. 

Ll. 614. “Inly”—Inwardly. 

LI]. 626. “Pangs’—Death pains or agonies. In mediaeval 
stories there is much significance attached to the suffer- 
ings that were sometimes accompanying death. 

Ll. 646. “By more than”—By little more than. 

Ll]. 648. “Regard”—glance. 

Ll. 650. “Austere’”—severe. 

Note 7. It would seem that the inserts which are called 
Conclusions to Parts I and II, are attempts on the 


poet’s part to add explanations for the story, or per- 


haps in Part II to give an excuse for Sir Leoline acting 
as he did. 


¥ 


D. THE METRE OF THE POEM. 


As Coleridge introduced differences between his poem and 
the old ballads with regard to subject-matter and style, so 
he introduced differences with regard to metre. The old 
ballad was composed of two rhyming eight-syllabled lines and 
occasionally a refrain. ‘The stanza was therefore sometimes 
of four and sometimes of six lines. In order to scan these 
lines it was necessary to count the syllables in each line. The 
number for a four-lined stanza was 8, 6, 8, 6, and the metre 
was alternately tetrameter and trimeter. Just here are the 
main differences. In the first place, the length of the stanza 
in “Christabel” is irregular; in the second place, Coleridge 
counts accents rather than syllables in the line when the 
poem is to be scanned; and in the third place, the metre is 
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anapaestic with an occasional iamb or trochee introduced. 
The number of syllables in each line varies from 7 to 11, but 
in almost every case there are four accents in the line. Some 
of the lines are defective, e. g., only the accented syllables are 
present as 
“Tu-whit !—Tu-whoo !” 
Some lines contain more iambic than anapaestic feet, as 
“Tis a month before the month of May.” 
Others again contain syllables which must be elided— 
“°Tis the mid-(dle) of the night by the castle clock.” 
In the case of a poem such as this, scansion should not be 
dealt with at great length in the class. There are too many 
instances of apparent irregularity. It is, however, well to 
note here that one of the foremost characteristics of the 
Romantic Revival was the introduction of many and varied 
rhyme schemes. 


* 


E. DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES IN THE POEM. 


Most of the beauty in “Christabel’” comes from the vivid- 
ness of the adjectives and from the unique use of words. 
For a poem of this length there are surprisingly few similes. 
The one passage which contains outstanding similes is that 
passage which most closely resembles the 18th century ballad. 
In this there are two similes: 

“And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain.” 

“They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs that had been rent asunder.” 
There is one example of synecdoche: 

“But whispering tongues can poison truth.” 
And an example of personification: 

“And constancy that lives in realms above.” 
One especially fine example of description is that of the 
interior of Christabel’s room. The picture is brought out 
here by harmony, i.e., the darkness of the room harmonizes 
with the dimness of the world outside; it is also brought out 
by the power of suggestion in mentioning only detail of fur- 
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nishings. By many devices Coleridge enhances the beauty of 
his poem; some of his adverbs and verbs suggest mystery and 
drowsiness, as: 
“the crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew-” 
“They heard a low moaning.” 
“Her limbs relax.” 
“And with low voice and doleful look.” 
Some suggest an ethereal quality, as: 
“That shadowy in the moonlight shone.” 
In this line the effect is obtained by the sibilant alliteration. 
“The thin gray cloud is spread on high.” 
Again others bring out vividness, as: 
“The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 
Amid their own white ashes lying, 
But when the lady passed, there came 
A tongue of light, a fit of flame.” 
And speaking of the dog: 
“Never till now she uttered a yell.” 
“The lady wiped her moist cold brow.” 
There is a wonderfully beautiful and delicate touch about 
the concrete image in 
“One red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can; 
Hanging so light and hanging so high 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.” 
In passages like those of Ll. 58-65, 
“There she sees . . . entangled in her hair,” 
and Ll. 245-248, 
“Beneath the lamp the lady bowed 
And slowly rolled her eyes around, 
Then, drawing in her breath aloud, 
Like one that shuddered . , 
the adjectives and verbs, but more especially the verbs, show 
precision and a pictorial quality which is very expressive. 
The influence of the Romantic Revival is felt most directly 
when we read such lines as 
“Tis the month before the month of May, 
And Spring comes slowly up this way.” 
Here the poet has shown himself an accurate observer of Na- 
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ture in this exquisite vernal scene, which seems to breathe 
for the pink-tinted spring beauty and the dainty trailing 
arbutus. 

The influence of the same period is shown in quite a dif- 
ferent light in the lines: 

“Perchance “tis but the blood so free 
Comes back and tingles in her feet-” (Li. 324) 
and 
“A fairy thing with red round cheeks.” (Li. 658) 
Here are two quotations, characteristic naturalistic touches 
of the age. 

Coleridge uses anaphora in one or two instances. Ana- 
phora,—i. e., several consecutive lines opening with the same 
words or groups of words, 

“What if her guardian spirit *twere; 
What if she knew her mother near.” 

By the frequent use of alliteration and an occasional allit- 
erative compound, the poet has secured a marked musical 
cadence. 

In conclusion, one point should be stressed, and that is the 
unique use of words. Already we have noted the apt choice 
of adjectives and verbs, but some of these are so outstanding 
that they should be mentioned again. Somehow the poet has 
achieved a delicacy of touch that amounts to a lacy fineness, 
as in 


“The gate was ironed within and without,” 


and 
“Amid the jagged shadows 
Of mossy leafless boughs,” 
or 
“And with the dove, it heaves and stirs, 
Swelling its as she swells hers,” 
and 


“Among the green herbs in the forest alone.” 

It is unfortunate that, in order to understand such a selec- 
tion of literature, we must dissect it so finely. It is true 
that we must study the structure, the words and their deriva- 
tion, but withal we must not miss the opportunity of teaching 
our students to appreciate the poem in its entirety, as well as 
in its parts. We must teach them to recognize that although 
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Coleridge is one of the earliest writers on the Romantic pe- 
riod, yet he was the immediate inspiration of Scott’s “Eve of 
St. John,” and we must not foget that in his work there are 
passages rivalling in color and daintiness the radiance of 
Shelley and the ideal beauty of Keats. 


vo. 
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F. SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 

Write a possible account of the quarrel between Sir 
Leoline and Sir Roland. 

Recount the life story of Sir Leoline and Sir Roland. 

Contrast Christabel and Geraldine in character and 
appearance. 

To what period in history does this story belong? Se- 
lect any evidences that you can from the text to sus- 
tain your answer. 

Imagine a possible ending for the poem. 

Write a description of the outside of the castle. 

What can you tell of the appearance of the surrounding 
country ? 

What indications are to be found of Geraldine’s real 
character ? 

Li. 267 in Part I reads: “In the touch of this bosom 
there worketh a spell.” Trace the working of the 
spell in the succeeding part. 

By what means is the first part brought to a climax? 
By what metrical or rhetorical means is the climax 
made impressive ? 

Write a description of Christabel’s chamber. 

Paraphrase the following groups of lines: 79-103; 
255-278; 332-368; 408-426; 523-563; 656-677. 








The New Dispensation 


HENRY FLURY, EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Quine FF; old order passeth.” Surely this truth grips 
the teacher of today, pivoted as he or she is, 


= = 

z T 5 in the vortex of this upset world of ours. The 
= = generation before us had as its motto: “No 
é = lickin’, no larnin’,” and the fact that some of 
= = the present generation of teachers survived it 
= s and made good, is evidence that there must have 


Summum: > been some modicum of merit therein. After 
the negative epoch of “No lickin’” came a positive one of 
frantic study and application of methods. ‘Method” became 
the all-in-all. Teachers spent their summers in summer 
school assiduously absorbing (at their own expense) the latest 
method of teaching their particular branches. Then some- 
one, perhaps it was the beloved Stanley Hall, discovered the 
“subject of instruction,” the child, was as worthy of study as 
the subject of the curriculum. All at once teaching became 
very complex; it became an art, a profession. Summer schools 
began to be epidemic and teachers’ afternoon classes at uni- 
versities were born. The teacher who was not taking ad- 
vanced work in the “new knowledge” became a back number 
and school boards considered such a one unprogrsesive and 
slated her for the earliest convenient discard. 

From the birch era, through the crusade of methodology, 
through the child study epoch, we shunted into a lull. The 
previous enthusiasms had cooled, a sort of equilibrium had been 
reached. Now when education arrives at such a state, teach- 
ing falls into a dull routine as an art and teachers lose their 
“pep.” The soul of art, we have been told, is unity and variety. 
When there is no variety, when all is cut and dried, there is a 
decided loss of interest, a marking of time and perhaps even 
an actual decadence, For about five years, to my best recollec- 
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tion, there followed such a period. Then, thank goodness, a 
big scrap started over the “curriculum.” Schools suddenly 
discovered that they had one, and if they really hadn’t, they 
soon got one. The story of the farmer who brought his son 
up to school and who after talking over the different subjects 
finally told the principal that whatever his son took he 
wanted the boy to have a good “curriculum,” belongs to this 
period. For the sake of those pedagogs who are unable to 
realize the major movements of pedagogical evolution, I 
want to state that we are still in the curriculum period, and 
better yet, a new period has started and is getting rather 
lusty. 

The reason for the curriculum fight was the introduction of 
new subjects and the revamping of the subject matter of old 
courses of study that practically made them new courses. 
The day of the college “‘specialist”, who thought that his sub- 
ject was “IT,” is passing. The strangle-hold of the college on 
the secondary school is likewise passing and ninety percent 
who never get to college are being given some “culture” as 
well as discipline in the way of concrete studies. The prob- 
lem became, and is, what to leave out, The pupil cannot be 
expected to absorb all culture. A proper balance must exist 
between the abstract or symbolic studies, such as mathematics, 
and the concrete, such as civics or sociology. As contrasts 
then we have, say, algebra and civics; Latin and sociology; 
arithmetic and shop work; science and English. When I 
say “English”, I mean not a history of English Literature, but 
the reading and enjoyment of the literature itself. The fight 
between mental discipline and culture or the concrete has re- 
sulted in a tie. 

What, now, is the new shaft shot into the heel of Achilles? 
It is nothing less than the campaign of mental or intelligence 
testing which is now in full blast. What is the meaning of 
this latest phase of educational research? It means, pri- 
marily, that the scientific method has invaded education as it 
has religion and industry and home life. It means that at 
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last an objective means has been found for measuring in- 
telligence and educational achievement. It does not mean 
that an absolute blue-print or mathematical average of the 
whole human mind can be attained in a thirty minute phycho- 
logical test. But it does mean that another instrument for 
increased efficiency has been put into the hands of the teacher. 
It does mean that the teacher can check up on the effective- 
ness of the various parts of her own work, and that school 
boards can judge of the efficiency. 

Mental testing is not a panacea. The validity of the men- 
tal tests can only be based upon the assurance of like environ- 
ment. This movement defines general intelligence as that 
factor or factors or power that causes the individual to give 
reactions or behavior (either actual or symbolic) appropriate 
to survival—that is, adaptation. Achievment tests presup- 
pose similar training. The results of the tests give us a 
quantitative measure of the effect of exposing different indi- 
viduals to the same experience. 

The chief criticism of the general intelligence tests is that 
they do not measure really native ability but that they depend 
upon a memory of facts gleaned from environment, It is 
true that of two individuals subjected to the same experiences 
one will absorb and retain more than another. Therefore 
the former must be the more intelligent. The criticism that 
the general intelligence tests do not explore all the ranges of 
cerebral activity is true. In that case, however, we have the 
tests for special abilities, such as the Seashore Test for musi- 
cal ability, the Stenquist Test for mechanical aptitude, Thurs- 
stone’s Vocational Guidance Tests, Minnick’s Tests for Geo- 
metrical ability, and many other excellent instruments of 
mental probing. 

The results of mental testing are revolutionary; the cor- 
relations deduced from them throw a flood of light upon time- 
honored traditions, I might say, upon educational supersti- 
tions. Just as chemistry had its alchemy; medicine its cup- 
ping and leeching; religion its witchcraft and devils, so too 
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education has had its fetiches of “discipline” and “faculties.” 
Once more our hands are itching to get at the curriculum and 
the subject-matter of certain courses may be completely 
changed. I love Latin, but I always believed the selection of 
matter for high school students was absolutely stupid. 

I would say in conclusion that I have survived all the 
“periods” and “eras” briefly outlined in the foregoing para- 
graphs and believe that, on the whole, they add rather than 
subtract from the positive joy of teaching since they give us 
new conception of old problems. I expect to see more of them 
before I retire on the beneficiary old-age pension which the 
District of Columbia so thoughtfully provides for me out of 
abstracted instalments of my own salary. I have not men- 
tioned unorthodox innovations such as those suggested by the 
Progressive Educational Association, such radical departures 
as the Organic School at Fairhope, Alabama, or Miss Lillian 
Rifkin’s school of creative expression at WilkesBarre, Pa., or 
the Modern School at Stelton, New Jersey. No, I have not 
gone into these experiments nor have I even adequately tried 
to discuss the ins and outs of the intelligence tests. That is 
a matter incident to the technic of the tests. But what I have 
tried to do is to evaluate the worth of this latest movement 
and to place it historically, for it is another attempt to get a 
better understanding of that delicate, invisible and most valu- 
able asset of civilization, the mind of the child. However, 
back of it all, aside from the hereditary endowment that 
nature has given to it, stands, and will stand, the living, in- 
spiring Personality—the Mark Hopkins on the other end of 
the log. 











America’s Junior Delight-Makers 


Qumran FTF; hall of a former saloon, in a prominent New 
Jersey city, converted into a recreation hall 
T where 68 basket ball teams were kept busy, so 
reduced delinquency in what had been the worst 
a neighborhood of the city, that the Juvenile 
2 Court is no longer needed. Two years after 
establishing recreation centers in the south side 
of Chicago, there was a decrease of 17% in juve- 
nile delinquency; while the rest of the city registered an in- 
crease of 18%. Duluth reports a 37% reduction in breakage 
of street lamps on Hallowe’en, because of the municipal 
Hallowe’en program. San Francisco’s Chief of Police has 
asked Community Service to provide more playgrounds and 
recreation centers because the police found their work so 
much lessened since the Community Service program began. 
Facts like these may prove that play and recreation are 
essentials of life, but their significance is clear. Play and 
recreation are essential. This scientific doctrine, urged by 
Joseph Lee, Dr. Richard Cabot, John Dewey and, earlier, by 
Groos, Hall and Ellis, Froebel, Rousseau and Spencer, was fully 
and effectively recognized even by early Indian dwellers in 
America. J 
An interesting introduction to the Delight-Makers of the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, comes to us from Adolf F. 
Bandelier, historian of ethnology and archaeology. Long be- 
fore the white man ever entered this territory, these Pueblo 
Indians, living in clay huts, perhaps dug with their own hands 
out of the friable sand stone of the cliffs, felt the need of 
keeping their people happy. To that end, along with the 
Chief, the warriors, the medicine men, the prophets and the 
priests, each tribe had a group of Delight-Makers. In any 
public ceremony, the Delight-Makers were the chief assist- 
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ants of the medicine men, or chayans, and were indispensable 
to them. It was their task to keep the people happy—to 
spread mirth and joy, bouyancy and delight, throughout the 
whole tribe. 

Seventeen years ago, a group led by Theodore Roosevelt and 
Jacob A. Riis, seeing the need of delight-making in our own 
country, organized the Playground Association of America. 
They dedicated themselves to the task of bringing healthful 
activity through play to the children of America. They repre- 
sented the forty-one cities in the United States which had 
established, up to that time, summer playgrounds for children. 
They felt the need of reénforcing their work and profiting 
from the experiences of each other through a central clearing 
house. But, more than that, they were filled with a mission- 
ary spirit, which impelled them to urge upon other cities their 
gospel of a richer, fuller life, a normal healthy childhood, 
through play. 

The movement has grown until now more than five hun- 
dred communities in America provide definite play oppor- 
tunity for their children, most of them with a well-defined, 
year-round program, which includes also recreation, in after- 
work hours, for older boys and girls, and men and women of 
the whole community. 

During the war, this association of American delight- 
makers, the Playground and Recreation Association of Am- 
erica, under their present leader Joseph Lee of Boston, con- 
ducted the War Camp Community Service. In the interest 
of the morale and human welfare of the men in training, the 
recreational life of 600 communities adjacent to camps was 
developed. Here proof was had of what song, play, recrea- 
tion and work can produce in unity of spirit. So, in its 
post-war program, the Association has continued Community 
Service, aiming to upbuild community life and community 
morale, to develop better citizenship and better neighbors. 
Its community-wide recreation program includes physical 
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activities and contests, music, drama, song and festival 
observance, 

A new feature was added in 1918, when prominent educa- 
tors with Commissioner Claxton held a conference to discuss 
the alarming proportion of physically unfit men revealed by 
the army examinations. No one questioned that if the defects 
had been recognized early in school life, they might, in large 
measure, have been overcome. Conferring with medical 
authorities, these educators had found that more than one- 
half of the American school children have such physical defects 
that their development is impeded. Impressed by these facts, 
the Conference asked the Association to promote legislation 
for compulsory physical education in the public schools. 
Through its Physical Education Department this has been 
done so well that the number of states requiring physical 
education of school children has been increased from 8 to 31. 
Immediate results from the work of other departments of 
this voluntary national association of American delight-makers 
have been no less marked. 

One hundred separate clubs in Portland, Ore., through the 
help of Community Service, have joined together for united ac- 
tion in the future. Seven neighborhood associations secured 
better lighting, cleared playgrounds through volunteer efforts, 
aided in obtaining larger municipal appropriations and proved 
themselves a real social and civic force, in York, Pa. In Ho- 
quiam, Wash., Community Service has helped make the entire 
community one in spirit and play, as well as in working for 
civic interest. A much needed swimming pool cost Brockton, 
Mass., only one-third of its actual value because the “neigh- 
bors’”—all colors, nationalities and creeds—banded together 
through Community Service and contributed much of the labor 
and materials. Manufacturers, carpenters and painters of 
another New England city gave their services to remodel, paint 
and decorate their community house. 





Large communities like Boston and Cincinnati are demon- 
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strating the value of the work, while Lawton B. Evans, 
Georgia’s State Commissioner of Education, writes: 

“Community Service in Augusta has done more to arouse the 
civic spirit of the town and to put a new heart and a greater 
hope in the people than any other enterprise that we have 
known. It has brought us together with an unselfish and 
brotherly purpose that will make us all better in that we are 
seeking the common good,” 

The biggest institution in our national life directly benefited 
by the play and recreation movement is the school. __ Disci- 
pline on the playground awakens a spontaneous, joyous obe- 
dience which carries over into the school; alertness and good 
sportsmanship in the game carry over into the school. 

“Our school is situated in the midst of flats and apartment 
houses” says one teacher “where there is no place to play ex- 
cept the alleys and streets. With the coming of the play- 
ground, little thin hands and arms, flabby from inactivity, 
have become brown and firm. Pinched faces and dull eyes 
have taken on new light and expression. Coming from stuffy, 
hot rooms, many of them have for the first time come into a real 
children’s world and have been free. The playground has 
taught them to be industrious, kindhearted, optimistic, sympa- 
thetic, It has made them happy.” 

Victor Brown, of the South Park System of Chicago, tells of 
a special class of boys, in one of the schools in the stock yards 
district, who had been required to continue at school because, 
though old enough to secure their work certificates, they had 
not reached the educational requirement. Overgrown, lanky, 
hollow chested, their teacher brought them to the park near the 
school for physical exercise. Repeated failures at basket ball 
were not a surprise from those dull eyes and droopy shoulders. 
But one day, quite by accident, their team won against an 
opposing team of normal boys. Their spirit of sportsman- 
ship was aroused. Up went their shoulders and chests. 
Now, they are clear-eyed, manly, normal boys, with a good 
record for being on the winning side. 
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Many children who need the same vitalizing, energizing 
opportunity for team play and discipline, are still without 
them. Some of them are little child laborers, often tenement 
sweatshop children of 10, 9, 8, and even younger, who toil 
mercilessly long hours, for a pittance, on things that event- 
ually come into your home and mine. Some of them are 
boys and girls who are just encountering the strain and dead- 
ening monotony of our industrial world. How is there any 
hope that they will become strong men and women and good 
citizens unless proper recreational and re-creational oppor- 
tunities, with inspiring leadership, are afforded to make their 
after-work hours productive of clean, wholesome living? 

More than four hundred cities and larger communities are 
still without a playground or without play leadership for 
even their young children. These facts, and letters like the 
following which is one of 14,000 requests for help received by 
the Association last year, show the need for pressing the 
movement forward: 


Playground and Recreation Assn., 

New York City. 

Dear Sirs: 

I am a little country school teacher, teaching in one of the most 
backward sections of the South, have never played any athletic games ; 
in fact, have only seen a few games of basketball, so know nothing 
at all about such things. 

But I want to interest my children in athletics. We have a baseball 
diamond fixed and the children play with bat and ball, but they do not 
know how. 

We are also fixing a basketball court, have ordered ball, goals, etc. 
I have secured rule books, but I can’t understand them well enough 
to teach the game. The children have never seen a game, nor the 
grown-ups, either. 

A high school principal advised me to write to you and explain my 
plight, and said he was sure you could help me. I am very anxious 
that my children have a better chance than I had to learn those things. 
They do not know how to play, are full of malaria and hook-worms, 
but I am trying to teach them that to be well is much more interesting, 
to others especially, than being ill. 
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I have thirty-five children ranging in age from six to sixteen, but 
our average is about twenty, ‘‘ague’ being principally the cause of 
poor attendance. But I think if I can get them interested in some- 


thing they will make a greater effort to get well and do better. 
Please give me information regarding badge tests. Any help you 
can give me will be greatly appreciated. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed ) M 


ee 





At this time, when what is best in our national life is 
threatened by unrest, complexity, pressure, nervous strain, 
feverish haste, an abandon to abnormal pleasures and excite- 
ment, thoughtful leaders wonder what can be done to help. 
In after-work hours, in the spare time of the people, lies the 
wonderful opportunity for dealing with these situations and 
bringing about in a human sense a better and richer America. 
Community Service has shown on a small scale what can be 
accomplished. It has shown that grown-ups and children 
hunger for what it can bring. 

Only the merest beginning has been made, because the 
national association has not had sufficient resources to meet 
the need from the voluntary contributions it receives. Addi- 
tional strength must be recruited through those who under- 
stand all that the work means. 

One unexplored potential source of strength and support 
is the child. When Sterling, a boy of ten, questioned his 
father about a letter on his desk from the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, and the father explained, 
Sterling went to his bank, counted out its contents and 
brought the coins to his father. ‘Please send this to help 
those boys who have no place to play,” he said. But Sterling 
did even more than that. His interest primed his father’s 
interest into action. Now Sterling’s father, too, has joined 
the American delight-makers, 

Another important reason for securing co-operation from 
the children is their potential influence throughout life. What 
is being built now must be carried forward, toward comple- 
tion, by those now children. If they now visualize the sig- 
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nificance of the recreation movement, their support as citi- 
zens later, of their community’s recreation activities, will be 
assured. 

The Association could have no better medium than EDUCA- 
TION to bring to the educators of the United States this first 
announcement that it has established an order of junior mem- 
bership for boys and girls under 16—America’s Junior 
Delight-Makers. The nominal subscriptions of the Junior 
Delight-Makers will be used as a special fund for that depart- 
ment which promotes children’s playgrounds. Periodic 
reports of the work accomplished will be sent to schools with 
100% membership. Playground promotion is appropriately 
the child’s part of the work, since it is essentially a child’s 
movement, for play is essentially child life, a law of his health, 
of his growth, of his being. |Unconciously, the child does 
belong; we want to make him belong conciously to a movement 
which he will be proud to support when he becomes older. 

That the child will be interested may be very fairly assumed. 
The health program of the Red Cross has met one hundred per- 
cent. membership enrolment in many schools and many classes. 
This big civic program can hardly make less appeal since it 
contains the keynote of our present need in Americanism— 
co-operation. Theodore Roosevelt’s maxim means much to the 
child, as it does to the grown-up: “This country will not be a 
good place for any of us to live in unless we make it a good 
place for all of us to live in.” 











American Notes—Editorial 


A friend told us a good story, with a moral, the other day. It seems 
worth while to pass it on to our readers; we think it is not without 
its bearing upon some situations that arise, now and then, in the school 
and home. ‘The story goes that some Chinese High Officials were 
being shown around New York City by some of the City Fathers who 
conducted them to the subway station at the Brooklyn Bridge, em- 
barked upon one of the under-ground trains and went up to 14th. St., 
there changing to surface car, for a few blocks,—and then to elevated 
train to Central Park. On the return trip other changes were made,— 
including Fifth Avenue Busses; and finally, the party landed again, 
safely, at Brooklyn Bridge. There, the City Officials proudly asked 
their Guests what they thought of Great New York. 

After a moment of silence the Chinese spokesman for his fellow 
countrymen hesitatingly replied that they had certainly seen a great 
City; “but”, he added, ‘“‘we would like to know what was the meaning 
of all those changes of conveyance?” 

“Why”, replied the New Yorker, “By means of those changes we 
saved ten minutes!” 

Another noticeable pause,—during which the Chinese all seemed 
thoughtfully pondering the reply to their spokesman’s question. 

At last the latter said slowly and hesitantly: “Ah,—So, Indeed,— 
but may we ask, What are you going to do with the ten minutes?” 

This story is applicable to those who gather at the front of the car, 
on the rail road train, and hold the door open for five minutes before 
the Station is reached, thus allowing cold draughts needlessly to 
chill their more patient fellow passengers ;—and then stop and gossip 
for ten minutes or so on the platform or in the crowded midway, after 
the train’s arrival; or, it may have its application to the pupils in a 
schoolroom, who are over anxious for the arrival of the closing hour, 
or who rush and push and crowd at dismissal to be the first to reach 
the doorway,—but who never use the time thus gained by getting into 
the room promptly next morning, or in study, to make up their defic- 
iency in the afternoon’s recitations. It is a characteristic of Ameri- 
cans to rush and hurry, about play and recreation,—and to work as 
slowly as they possibly can and still get away with it. There are 
infinite potentialities in our leisure. The thoughtful person may well 
study the values that are latent in our saved moments. 





Here is another lesson from a common but instructive observation. 
The Editor “commutes” daily, by-rail, from his home to the City; and 
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sometimes he sits in the lastside-seat of the car where he can 
watch the workings of the automatic couplers at the end of the car he 
is on and at the front of the car following. The working of these 
automatic couplings compels profound admiration. Here are two 
great bodies of matter (the cars) loaded with human beings who have 
implicitly entrusted their lives to the care of the railroad, and who are 
talking, reading, looking out of the window at the panorama that seems 
to float by, ever changing, ever fascinating, without a thought of dan- 
ger or posisble harm. ‘The tracks have been laid as straight and true 
as science can lay them; but there are inequalities in the roadbed, and 
changes in the very substance of the rails in varying temperatures and 
weather conditions. There cannot be absolutely perfect adjustment be- 
tween the wheels and the rails, nor between the car ahead and the one 
that follows; and so there are, more or less, pulls and retardations, and 
swayings this way and that way. ‘These must be provided for and 
absorbed or there would be bumps, and derailments,—with destruction 
of property and loss of life. But the automatic couplings take care 
of all this. As one stands and watches their workings he sees the two 
flat plates of steel separate slightly as the forward car starts ahead ; 
then, as an even pace is struck, the two plates come together or separ- 
ate a small fraction of an inch; again a grade is struck and the car 
behind sags back a bit; but at the grade the plates close up again; and 
as the train sweeps around a curve the plates rub their smooth surfaces 
together without the least jar. The interlocking, strong steel or iron 
grips are also hung so that these and other motions may be taken care 
of without such rigidity as would produce strain to the cars and dis- 
comfort and danger to the passengers. 

Parable, is this, of the adjustments that should be possible between 
human beings on the journey of life,—in the home, in the school, in 
the community. We cannot make all people think alike, see alike, 
feel alike, act alike. But we must move on together harmoniously. We 
rub up against each other, we encounter irregular and unexpected con- 
ditions, we go up grades and down grades, yet we must get on. There 
should be a flexibility about our home life, our school life, our churches 
and our social habits and requirements so that these variations shall 
be adjustable and not destructive. Let us not try to “run” our school 
or our class-room in a rigid way. It will invite danger and disaster. 
Let us have automatic couplers. Give a little leeway. Let the pupil 
do his work sometimes as he sees it and wants to do it and do not 
cause a collision but quietly bring about an adjustment, thus saving all 
wear and tear of the machinery. At the end of the journey we shall 
be glad that there were no wrecks, but that we got through safely and 
happily. The percentage of accidents and disasters has been marvel- 
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ously reduced by the air brakes and automatic couplers. The fact 
should encourage us as we proceed over the more or less hubbly and 
dangerous roadbed of another year in school. 


The Bureau of Education at Washington in an investigation of 
Rural Schools, reported and described in “Rural School Leaflet No. 
14, May 1923” (which any interested person may have for the asking) 
reveals some facts that give food for reflection to those who are inter- 
ested in the public welfare of the United States as a whole, and in the 
education of our people, in particular. The Leaflet concedes that the 
most serious and baffling problem of American life is to be found in the 
question of rural welfare. It says that from an educational point of 
view the great need is for some plan of supervision which will estab- 
lish adequate and permanent correction of “the defective practice of 
untrained novices” in the school teaching field. Teachers must be pro- 
vided who have had adequate training and who are qualified for 
leadership. ‘The preparation of rural teachers is regarded, according 
to this report, as “the crux of the whole farm-life situation and the 
task is one of far-reaching significance.” 

The farming population of the United States—so says this Leaflet,— 
includes about 38,000,000 people. Of this number, approximately 
8,000,000 are children. ‘These 8,000,000 rural children, constituting 
over a third of the total public-schoel enrollment of the Nation, attend 
school in 200,000 one and two room country schools. About 300,000 
country teachers, supervised by 3,500 county superintendents and rural 
schools supervisors, are employed in the instruction of country children. 
This large army of rural teachers has never been accurately studied and 
analyzed. In fact, lax supervision, limited funds, and the constant 
change and unrest of its personnel have thus far made accurate study 
of the rural teaching population almost impossible. Cautious estimate 
however, based on typical sudies, reveals startling conditions. 

The national situation—In 1914 Dr. H. W. Foght, then in the 
Bureau of Education, undertook a study of 6,000 rural teachers in 
55 typical counties of the United States. Replies were recived from 
2,941. The results of this study are generally considered typical of 
the situation in the United States as a whole. Four per cent of the 
teachers responding in this instance had had less than eight years of 
elementary education, 32 per cent had had no professional preparation 
whatever, and less than 2 per cent were normal-school graduates, while 
only one-tenth of 1 per cent had had special rural training. Forty-five 
per cent of those reporting were high-school graduates. The average 
age at the beginning of the professional career was 19 years. Of the 
number responding, 526 lived outside the community and 73 in school 
homes. 
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The National Education Association, in Bulletin No. 3 of its com- 
mission series, published in 1918, gives the following facts regard- 
ing the teaching population of the United States: 

Out of approximately 600,000 teachers in our public schools, it has 
been estimated by competent authorities that— 

As to age, 100,000 are 17, 18, and 19 years old; 150,000 are not more 
than 21 years old; 300,000 are not more than 25 years old. 

As to length of service, 150,000 serve in the schools only two years or 
less ; 300,000 serve in the schools not more than four or five years. 

As to education, 30,000 have had no education beyond the eighth 
grade of the elementary school; 100,000 have had less than two years’ 
education beyond the eighth grade; 200,000 have had less than four 
years’ education beyond the eighth grade; 300,000 have had no more 
than four years’ education beyond the eighth grade. 

As to professional preparation, 300,000 have had no special profes- 
sional preparation for the work of teaching.. 

From this it appears that 50 per cent of all the teachers of this coun- 
try are under 26 years of age, have served in the schools less than six 
years, have had no education beyond the high school, and have never 
had a day of professional preparation for the work of teaching. ‘The 
great majority of these young, untrained, transient teachers, as even 
laymen realize, are to be found in rural schools. 

The report goes on to say that of the 300,000 rural teachers in the 
United States less than 3% are normal school graduates, about one- 
third have had no professional preparation, some 50% have not had a 
complete High School course, and 10% have gone no further than to 
finish the elementary grade course in the common schools. 

Of those actually engaged in teaching in a given time, one fourth,—or 
about 90,000, anually leave the ranks,—their places being filled by to- 
tally inexperienced substitutes. At least two thirds remain not more 
than one year in the same school. 

Salaries run from $325. to $900. a year, which is less than the average 
income for unskilled labor. This last statement accounts for a large 
part of the difficulty in getting good teachers and having good rural 
schools. 

The facts as revealed by this study by our National Bureau should 
be made known throughout the country. They call for interest and 
action by the people. The prestige of the United States and its con- 
tinued world-leadership depend mainly and finally upon the intelli- 
gence and self-control of its citizenship. There is no stronger appeal 
to real patriotism than is that which calls for adequate instruction 
and discipline of our boys and girls, and our young men and women, to 
fit them for intelligent and serviceable living. 

















Book Reviews 


SILAS MARNER. By George Eliot. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Charles Robert Gaston, Richmond Hill High School, New York 
City. The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


The latest volume in The Atlantic Library of English Classics con- 
tinues the favorable impression of the books previously published in the 
Series. A charming frontis-piece introduces the reader to Silas Marner 
himself, as he is working at his vocation of linen weaver in his humble 
cottage near the village of Raveloe. The sketch of the author makes 
us acquainted with Mary Ann Evans, and with life as it was in War- 
wickshire, England in the earlier years of the eighteenth century. The 
romance of her literary career, the glimpses given of her personal life 
from infancy to the day of her death, the impressions made upon her 
mind and heart by the common, human people of the times, her mar- 
vellous powers of interpretation of their experiences and feelings, the 
tremendous success of her literary productions, and the narration of 
the circumstances and human realities out of which her great novels 
sprung, arrest the instant attention and interest of the student and 
make the study of this Text a pastime. English teachers will not have 
to urge their classes to be faithful to study hours wherever the Atlantic 
Library of English Classics may be used. Attractive in outward appear- 
ance, they present the story with such an “atmosphere” of reality that 
work becomes play, and duty, pleasure. This book is one that will be 
cared for and cherished by many a student and made the starting point 
of a personal library which will grow as the school days pass. Such 
books become friends, and their companionship is a precious heritage in 
after-schol years. 


VERSE OF OUR DAY. An Anthology of Modern American and 
British Poetry. By Margery Gordon, A.M., and Marie B. King, A.B. 
D. Appleton and Company. Price $1.60. 


The authors aptly say that there is no better way to the child’s 
mind than through the beauty of the world around him, which 
may be revealed through the study of poetry. Much excellent 
poetry has been written in our day. The spirit of poetry has stirred 
the hearts of people generally and there are many poets,—instead of 
only here and there a pre-eminent few. It is well that these varied and 
wholesome verses have been gathered together and made available in 
this volume. They are admirably grouped. There are poems about the 
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day,—its beginning, its end; the year,—its seasons, its weather changes, 
its festivals, etc.; the wind; the trees; the birds; the flowers; the 
mountains and hills; the water and the sea; the city; the people; expe- 
riences; memories; love and friendship; war and patriotism; childhood, 
etc. A book of nearly 500 pages, yet of handy size and abundantly 
indexed, it will find a wide field of usefulness. 


THE FIELD OF PHILOSOPHY. An Introduction to the Study of 
Philosophy. By Joseph A. Leighton, Ph.D., LL.D. D. Appleton and 
Company. 

This volume of nearly 600 pages is a scholarly and systematic dis- 
cussion of the subject from its beginnings in human thought in earliest 
recorded times to the present age. The volume is called an “Introduc- 
tion.” This is a modest claim. The teacher or student of philosophy 
really must find any book on the subject, in a sense, an introduction; 
for no single man can comprehend all its ramifications; and once be- 
ginning to investigate the course of human thought and reasoning, no 
man lives long enough to say or feel that he has exhausted the subject. 
The present study divides the theme into three parts. Part 1 considers 
the chief problems of Greek and Mediaeval thought; Part 2, of Modern 
Philosophy; Part 3, gives an outline of the chief problems of construc- 
tive philosophy. A process of evolution of human thought is seen in 
the different periods, and there is a residuum of knowledge that be- 
comes fixed and dependable in each,—upon which we can build. As a 
College text book or for reading and study of this fascinating story of 
human thinking we can unreservedly commend the volume. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the thirty-fourth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution,—dealing wtih a prehistoric Island Culture Area of America, 
by J. Walter Fewkes. The “area” is in the West Indies. The volume is 
fully illustrated by curious and interesting plates illustrating the primi- 
tive doings of the people of a far away Age. 


RURAL SCHOOL SURVEY OF NEW YORK STATE. Administration 
and Supervision. By Charles H. Judd and others. Published at Ithaca, 
New York. 

A comprehensive and typical study of schools and educational condi- 
tions. It was made by well qualified experts; the conditions are typi- 
cal, and the suggestions and conclusions will be most helpful in their 
application to similar problems anywhere in the United States. Super- 
intendents and teachers, and town officials should study this volume, 


and note its discerning and suggestive conclusions. 
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A FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA. By Howard B. Baker. D Appleton 
& Co. New York. 

The strong point in this beginners’ Algebra is the abundance of 
simple drill exercises. It has the usual topics now recommended for 
ninth grade algebra, beginning with a good treatment of Evaluation and 
Formulas; and also Simple Quadratics. Square-root of Polynomials, 
and Simultaneous Quadratics with one linear equation. Factoring 
includes dividing out a common binomial, also the sum or difference 
of two cubes. Reduction of a mixed expression to a fraction is placed 
under addition of fractions where it belongs. The book should do 
away with much of the copying and dictating, often necessary for 
supplementary material.—Review by Robert R. Goff, New Britain, Conn. 


THE ALLEN SPELLING TABLET. By Charles Forrest Allen. 
Charles E. Merrill Company. 

A convenient blank book, so ruled that is it easy to find out what 
words a pupil habitually misses and what ones he is sure to spell cor- 
rectly. Thus both teacher and pupil is made aware of where to place 
the emphasis in effort to achieve accuracy. 


BEYOND ROPE AND FENCE. By David Grew. Boni and Liveright. 
Illustrated. 


A book that will charm every lover of horses,—and notwithstand- 
of the automobile age, their number still is legion. It 


in the advent 
a dreamy, happy lover of freedom on the plains 


pictures the horse as 
and as responsive of appreciation of his owner when his owner “makes” 
It is a wholesome book to place in the hands of any “human.” 


of him. 
The horse and the human being 


whether boy or girl, man or woman. 
are closely akin. The story is feelingly written. 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING SELECTIONS. Edited, with 


introduction and notes, by Rollo La Verne Lyman. The Atlantic 


Monthly Press. 

This choice and admirably printed edition of this “classic” wins one 
by its external attractiveness. The Introduction and the Notes and 
Questions are admirable in their comprehensive clearness and suggest- 
iveness. Mechanically, the book is a model,—in size, quality of work- 
manship, thoughtfulness of the student’s comfort, as shown in the rest- 
fulness of the typing and the dull finish of the paper and the number- 


ing of the lines in groups of 5s. We dare prophesy that when this 


series of English Texts is built up into the scores or the hundreds, the 


sales will be phenomenal. 
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PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Frederick E. Sears. 
¥. M. Ambrose and Company, New York and Boston. 

A well printed and illustrated text book in Physics, comprising 658 
pages, including Appendix and Index. The aim has been to produce 
a book that would at once serve the purposes of a text for those who 
were to complete their study of Physics in the school courses; and for 
those who intended to follow this elementary work with further study 
in college. As the general aim of both is the same, the authors have 
felt that the book could be so made and arranged as to furnish an 


” 


adequate foundation, with suggestions and “leads” that would stimulate 
interest and open avenues for more extensive research, the common 
physical facts and principles appearing and underlying both fields. 
We are impressed with the thoroughness of the chapters and believe 
that the subject has been so covered that teachers of Physics will 


find this one of the most satisfactory manuals now on the market. 


THE AMERICANISM OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Compiled by 
Hermann Hagedorn. Edited for School Use by John A. Lester. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. Price 80 cents. 

Intrinsically interesting, because of the striking personality of the 
late President Roosevelt. The book shows the man in all his forceful 
originality of character and method. Probably his very best service te 
his country will in the end prove to have been the inspiration which his 
views and methods carry over into other lives, through the centuries that 
follow his “passing.” Great men live long after what we call “death” 
has overtaken their physical bodies. America and the world will always 
be enriched by its memories and records of how this man lived while in 
the flesh. The book will find a large place in the schools and in the 
hearts of multitudes of our citizens, 


CHIP CARVING. By Harris W. Moore. The Manual Arts Press. 
Price 85 cents. 


A fully illustrated manual that will interest and guide students of 
the manual arts. There is an Introduction; and twenty different 
themes are given, with instructions as to tools, designing and carving. 


NURSING AND NURSING EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
A Report of the Committee for the study of nursing education, and of a 
Survey by Joseph Goldmark, Secretary. The Macmillan Company. 

A comprehensive and able survey of a great modern subject that is 
of vast importance to all nations and to the public welfare. A book 
that will be a standard in its field, both as a text and a book of refer- 
ence, 


